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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


ORE CONSERVATISM, more optimism about 
the future, more promises about cutting ex- 
penses are on the way. 


President Roosevelt, looking ahead to the 1936 cam- 

paign, disclosed his strategy in that Georgia home- 
coming speech. If the people were discontented in 1932 
and Mr. Roosevelt benefited by their grievances, he 
cannot appeal to discontent a second time. He, there- 
fore, has decided to appeal to those who have bene- 
fited—the contented voters. 


| Numerically the voters receiving benefits from the 
government directly or indirectly constitute possibly 
one out of every four or five families. As a voting nu- 
cleus Mr. Roosevelt will have a longer start than any 
presidential candidate for relection has ever had—pro- 
vided all the check recipients are happy and contented. 
*, v F 


There are those who think they 
PRESIDENT SHOWS have not received enough money 
WISH TO PLACATE and those who think government 
BUSINESS GROUPS restriction prevented them from 
earning more. But the plan of the 
Administration forces will be to show them that what- 
ever benefits are derived the New Deal did it. 
¢ As for the business groups who see the fallacy of the 
government’s stream of checks, and keep hammez- 
ing away at budget deficits, the President has begun an 
effort to explain that away too. 
Mr. Roosevelt concedes that $8,500,000,000 has been 
added to the public debt during his two and a half 
years in office but he claims $6,000,000,000 can be sub- 
tracted because of the $1,500,000,000 working balance 
in the Treasury and $4,500,000,000 af recoverable assets. 
@ This would make his res vn to the debt about 
$2,500,000,000 whe: ss gives the impression Mr. 
Hoover added $4,000,u2v,000. But unfortunately Mr. 
Roosevelt didn’t credit the Hoover regime with the $1,- 
750,000,000 of loans made prior to 1933 that he lumps in 
with his own reimbursables. Mr. Roosevelt omitted also 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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United States, British Empire and Russia 
Hold Economic Key to World Peace 


Can Concentration of Control of Materials 


Or Does It Provide an 


ORE than 50 nations are striv- 
ing to smother a war in Africa 
between Italy and Ethiopia. 

The method of those nations, other 
than the United States, is gradually 
to cut off from the Italians those ma- 
terials—such as oil and copper and 
coal and cotton and iron—which are 
indispensable to armies and navies. 

In that method, these nations think, 
may lie the key to future world peace. 

But who holds the key? And with 
what chance of success could it be 
used to lock the door against war? 

THREE KEY POWERS 

The answer can be had from a 
study of the pictogram. 

Most of the countries of the world 
have joined in an attempt to check 
the flow of war materials to Italy but 
not to Ethiopia. The United States, 
pursuing neutrality, is using its per- 
suasive influence to keep essential 
commodities from both the Italians 
and the Ethiopians. 

War demands vast quantities of 
those things that the earth provides 
—iron, manganese, nickel] for steel 
that goes into bullets and battleships 
within their borders. 

Although the world powers, big 
and small, today are using the League 
of Nations to try out the experimen- 
tal peace key, actually three powers 
hold it in their hands. 

Those three are the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia. 


‘ 

Among them they hold about 
three-quarters of the world’s oil re- 
sources. Without oil navies would 
be rendered useless; armies would be 
helpless through failure of supply for 
motorized warfare. 

Coal supplies power for ships and 
railroads, heat for the home and fuel 
for industry. 

Two-thirds of the world’s coal lies 
within their borders. 

More than 80 per cent of the cot- 
ton produced is from land that those 
three nations possess Lacking coal 
and cotton, a warring nation would be 
crippled in vital services 

Nearly 60 per cent of the world pig 





Raw Materials 
[LEADING nations in world pro- 
duction of raw materials es- 
sential for war: 
First Second 
Cotton U.S. Br. Emp. 
Petroleum U.S. Russia 
Coal U.S. Br. Emp. 
Pig iron U.S. Germany 
Manganese Russia Br. Emp. 
Sulphur U.S. Italy 
Nickel Br. Emp. France 
Rubber Br. Emp. Netherl’ds 
Tin Br. Emp. Bolivia 
Asbestos Br. Emp. Russia 
Wool Br. Emp. U.S. 
Chrome Br. Emp. Russia 
Lead Br. Emp. U.S. 
Zine U.S. Belgium 
Copper Chile U.S. 











Prevent Another War 
Incentive For War? 


iron production is in the United 
States, Russia and Great Britain. 
Ninety per cent of the manganese 
that is used in turning pig iron into 
steel lies under control of the trium- 
virate of powers. Nickel used in 
bullets and heavy guns is concen- 
trated under British control. Sul- 
phur, used in explosives, is found 
largely within the United States. 


WAR CURE OR WAR CAUSE? 


Then is that concentration of 
economic power capable of serving 
as insurance against trouble through 
the world? , 

Economic sanctions now being ap- 
plied against Italy by the League of 
Nations represent an attempt to find 
out. 

But at the same time, the following 
developments are noted: 

Italy is pushing into Ethiopia in 
search of new raw materials, and 
threatens a bigger war if her sources 
of essential supply are interfered 
with. 

Japan is pushing further and 
further into China to obtain new raw 
materials. 

Germany is preparing to demand 
her place in the raw material sun. 

In other words, the nations owning 
the materials out of which civilization 
is built may have to fight to keep 
them. Then the diplomats say con- 
centration of control could become a 
cause rather than a cure for war. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


sounds the Keynote of the campaign and Econ- 
omy becomes an issue the budgeteers, spenders, 
savers and in-betweens express their views on national 


T= BUDGET to the Fore. As the President 


housekeeping. 
Utilities at the Cross-Roads. The deadline for regs 
istering with the SEC passes and all eyes turn to 
the lawyers to learn the fate of companies that have re- 
fused to comply with a law which they feel confident 
will be declared unconstitutional. 
The threat to the solidarity of organized labor, 
Craft unions and vertical unions takes sides. Each 
side states its case and the press expresses its opinion. 
Exports and Imports and Agriculture—the farmers 
look with apprehension at diminishing exports. 
America on the Sea—a news-reel of the history of 
our naval treaties. 
What does the country think of selling oil to Italy? 
Editorial opinion passes on this complicated ques- 
tion. 
¢ Europe on the Verge of War? America watches 
with anxious eyes as Italy threatens reprisals 
against the sanctions and we take stock of our neutral- 
ity provisions. 
A Spark Rekindled—Payment of additional claims 
on the famous Minnesota fire disaster stirs wide 
comment, 


Homes for Modest House-owners. The Government 
helps to realize the dream of the low-income group 
for a roof of their own. 
@ The Voice of the New Deal—members of the Ad- 
ministration speak up on important developments in 
their various fields. 
These and other interesting articles fill out the pic- 
ture of the week in government portrayed on the 
following pages. 
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The President's Summary 
Of the New Deal’s Work 


Recounting past gains under the New Deal and 
promising still wider ones In the future, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in an address at Atlanta, Ga., 
tells the country that 

Lavish Government spending is over and the 
nation may look forward with assurance to de- 
creasing deficits. 

Government credit is now better than in any 
other great nation despite the attacks of those 
who seek to dictate to the Administration and 
Congress on how to run the Treasury and how 
to let the needy starve. 

Of former recipients of the dole, 3,120,000 have 
been given relief jobs, in substantial fulfilment 
of the Administration’s pledge to put an end to 
“this business of relief’ by November, 1935. 

Through operation of the agricultural program, 
farm income has risen by three billion dollars 
annually since 1932, bringing a rebirth of city 
business, reopening of closed factories, doubling 
of automobile production, improvement of trans- 
portation and new employment to millions of 
people. 








Supreme Court's ‘Stop Sign’ 


For Processing Taxes 


The stop sign is flashed by the Supreme Court 
against collection of processing taxes, on which 
the farm control program rests—at least until 
such time as the Court decides the validity of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Argument is 
set for December 9. 

The Court's action is a temporary injunc- 
tion which halts tax collection against several 
rice mills. They are ordered to pay the amounts 
due under the law into a fund controlled by the 
Court. 

The Government had asked that processors 
should pay first and litigate later, as provided in 
the law and in line with historic practice in tax 
cases. ; 

One difference between the processing tax and 





“Undereaed & Underwood : 
HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL? 


The bitter fight within the A. F. of L. over union 
| organization grows more intense as time goes on. 

William Green (left), A. F. of L. President, main- 
tains his stand fos organization along craft union 
| lines, while John L. Lewis, head of the United 


| Mine Workers, fights for industrial unions. 











other taxes: Refund to taxpayers is forbidden 
should the law be declared invalid, except fo; 
the amount that has not been passed on to other 
persons. 


Bulletins of Recovery: 


More Jobs, Doubled Building 


Another quarter-million men and women go 
back to work in October. 

So reports the Department of Labor, showing a 
melting of the army of unemployed by some 
600,000 in two months. Fact searchers have to go 
back to October, 1930, to find a month in which 
as large a number were busy at jobs. 

Additional bulletins of recovery: 

From the Federal Reserve Board—‘Most sub- 
Stantial economic advance since the depression 
began; index of production up from 89 to 94 in 
a month. 

From the American Federation of Labor—‘An 
industrial boom is indicated within the next few 
years, unless an inflated stock market draws off 
funds. that should go into consumption.” 

From the Treasury's unofficial housing coordi- 
nator, Peter Grimm-——"With building going for- 
ward at more than double last year’s rate, the na- 
tion is sooking forward to unusual building ac- 
tivity during the Spring and Summer of 1936. New 
construction in 1934 failed even to replace dwell- 
ings that burned or collapsed.” 


Organizing the Masses 
Of Unskilled Workers 


“Our task to organize 
of workers.” 

So declares the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, recently formed within the American 
Federation of Labor. It proceeds undeterred by 
the advice of A. F. of L. president William Green 
who warns the eight unions forming the commit- 
tee that their action carries threat of grave con- 
sequences to labor's solidarity 

The move, initiated by John L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers, purpose 
of changing the Federation’s policy from sup- 
port of craft unions to support of industrial 
unions—from an aristocracy of skill to a mass 
labor movement, with the formation of a labor 
party as a possibility in the future. 


the unorganized mass 


is for the 
































President Reports on New Deal's Accomplishments—Mass Resistance of 


SEC—Rift in Labor Solidarity 


+ + 


Utilities to 
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Business’ New Campaign 
For Less Federal Control 


Officially expressed business opinion crystal- 
lizes about two propositions—that the budget 
should be balanced and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be limited in its efforts to con- 
trol the economic machine. e 

From the United States Chamber of Commerce 
come reports of a poll of members, whose votes 
show a 98 per cent majority for these policies. In 
addition, opposition is recorded against Govern- 
ment competition with private business and 
against enlarging discretionary powers of Fed- 
eral agencies in carrying out laws. 

Still further goes the National Association of 
Manufacturers in a 14-point “recovery program” 
recommended for adoption at the annual con- 
vention to be held this month. 

It opposes all Federal relief, Government loans 
to local agencies or private enterprises and the 
immediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus. It 
asks a study of Constitutional limitations on tax- 
ation, reduction in the number of taxing author- 
ities, revision of the Federal budget system and 
refunding of the national debt to decrease in- 
terest charges. 


The Deadline Arrives 
For Holding Companies 


Attack and counter attack confuse the scene 
as the deadline (December 1) 1s reached for regis- 
tration of utility holding companies with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

Registration is the preparatory step for regu- 
lation and possible readjustment of power sys- 
tems under the directing hand of the SEC. 

Utlity companies divide on the question of com- 
pliance. 

A minority register, led by the Utilities Power 
and Light Corporation. 

The majority refuse to register, some seeking 
injunctions against the SEC to prevent admin- 
istration of the law. 

One, the Electric Bond and Share Corporation, 


,is single@ out by the SEC to be sued and com- 


pelled by the courts to comply. 

Aim asserted by the Commission and the util- 
ities: To obtain a Supreme Court ruling on the 
Public Utility Act at the earliest possible date. 





A Second Victory in Court 
For the Guffey Coal Act 


A second court victory comes to the Guffey 
Coal Act, which imposes a code on the soft coal 
industry and provides for its enforcement by a 
tax discriminating against non-compliers. 

Stockholders of the Carter Coal Company are 
told by the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
that Congress has the right to regulate coal 


mining as a predominantly interstate business. 
The Company must comply unless the opinion 
is overruled, but the tax discrimination for non- 
compliance 


A 


postponed pending appeal. 


is 











—Wide World 


RALLYING 'ROUND THE SEC 


Robert Jackson (extreme left), Assistant General 

Counsel of the Treasury, who has been named as 

special Counsel of the SEC, confers with (left to 

right) John J. Burns, General Counsel of the SEC, 

and James M. Landis, SEC chairman, in an effort 

to plan legal defenses and attacks against utility 
holding companies. 














previous decision at Louisville, Ky., had upheld 
the Act in its entirety. 

On one point the Act is declared invalid by 
the District of Columbia Court—in its labor re- 
lations section, 

The law provides that, when operators pro- 
ducing two-thirds of the tonnage agree with a 
nationally recognized labor union on hours and 
wages, this agreement shall be binding on the 
entire industry. 

Rules the Court: This standard set up by 
Congress is not sufficient for guidance of the ad- 
ministering agency. 





Causes of the Depression 
As Mr. Hoover Sees Them 


Three causes of the depression, as set forth by 
former President Herbert Hoover, speaking be- 
fore the Junior Chamber of Commerce at San 
Francisco: 

1.—Revolt against paying 
World War. 

2.—Disorganization due to rapid mechanization 
of industry. 

3.—Abuse of the ideals of liberty by greedy 
men outside of the Government. 

Recipe recommended for the future: Reas- 
sertion of the ideals of liberty and avoidance of 
the “suicide paths” that lead to Socialism. 


the cost of the 





Broadening Construction 
Of the Constitution 


Is the Constitution a “dead” document en- 
throning the authority of the past or is it a liv- 
ing instrument evolving with the changing needs 
of the nation? 


+ 








The answer depends on court interpretation, 
declares Secretary of Commerce Roper, in a 
written article, pleading for a broad construction 
of that document. 

Specifically he points out that State lines have 
virtually disappeared in their significance for in- 
dustry and that a failure to extend Congres- 
sional power to parallel this development almost 
brought national ruin in the depression. 

ignificance of the New Deal, under this in- 
terpretation: A necessary experiment to show 
the direction in which changes must be made in 
the framework of Government. 

A sidelight on the process by which courts may 
be gradualy influenced by officially prevailing 
views of the Constitution: Of about 200 Federal 
judges, more than one-fourth are appointees of 
the present Administration. 





‘Teeth’ For Our Neutrality: 
Curbing War Exports 


His helm set along tne course of neutrality, 
Uncle Sam contrives in practice to parallel the 
League of Nations’ policy of applying economic 
sanctions against Italy, invader of Ethiopia. 

Having forbidden export of war implements to 
belligerents, the Administration discourages sale 
of war supplies, including cotton and oil. 

Here are some of the means used in support of 
the policy, which persists in the face of unofficial 
Italian protests. 

1.—Advice against war trade with belligerents 
addressed by the Federal Merchant Shipping Cor- 
poration to owners of ships in which it has a 
financial interest; the oil tanker “Ulyssess”, 
loaded with a cargo for Italy, is threatened by 
the Corporation with foreclosure of a defaulted 
mortgage. 

2.—A favorable attitude by the Secretary of 
Labor toward strikes by seamen to prevent the 
sailing of vessels carrying war supplies. 

3.—Vigilant watch on exports to belligerents, 
which, says the Department of State, are made 
at the sole risk of the shippers. 





Trade Secrets and the SEC: 


Can It Force Disclosure? 


Should investors be told how profitable are their 
company’s contracts if it means that customers 
and competitors may also have access to the in- 
formation? 

That is the practical question at issue in the 
first comprehensive court challenge to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act. 

Demanded by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission from the Mesta Machine Company 
of Philadelphia is information on the profits made 
from patent royalties. Filing the information is 
made a condition of listing the company’s stock 
on a public exchange. 

Replies the company, seeking a court injunction 
against the SEC: “This would be to give trade 
secrets away. It deprives us of property without 
due process of law. The securities law is un- 
constitutional.” 
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That 

President Roosevelt's December 9 
speech in Chicago will aim at cor- 
ralling for the New Deal the major 
credit for present recovery. 


x «x x 


That 

Administrative costs of the WPA 
job program look low on the basis 
of Federal reports largely because 
most administrative workers still 
are being carried on State and local 
pay rolls. Actually than 
160,000 persons are administering 
relief and WPA. 


more 


That 

Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, called the 
White House before telling 
country that the recent stock mar- 
ket boom did not look like inflation 
Early, 
Presidential secretary, told him the 


the 


to him and that Stephen 


statement was o.k. Repercussions 
when they came surprised the of- 
ficials 


That 


_ Government attorneys, who are 


working on legal defense for the 
AAA, found many Supreme Court 
decisions to back up both a decis- 
ion upholding and one killing pro- 
cessing taxes. All of which adds 
to the uncertainty of the situation. 


*x* * 


That— 

Word is being passed to Mr. Roose- 
velt from New Deal 
that there is political danger in the 
President's recent swing to the 
right. Their is at- 
tributed to threats to pet plans. 


left-wingers 


restlessness 


x *« x 


That 

Carter Glass, Virginia Senator, is 
getting ammunition from the re- 
cent Eccles statement on inflation, 
for probable use against the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board 


all of this money will be used to 

print tax exemption certificates. 
* «x * 

That— 


The White House is disturbed by 
the recent skyrocketing of Federal 
pay rolls, which now have shot 
above 800,000—an increase of about 
30,000 since March, 1933. 

es * 
That— 
Work Progress Administration of- 
ficials privately report that they 
have found it difficult to get com- 
munities to sponsor projects which 
are suitable to the ability of their 
unemployed. Instead, they fre- 
quently give preference to public 
works projects which cannot sat- 
isfactorily be carried 
available relief labor. 

* * © 
That— 





Although $5,000,000 has been allo- 
cated for preliminary work on the 
Atlantic-Gulf Ship Canal across 
Florida, the project may be aban- 
doned if an investigation now be- 
ing made by the Army Engineering 
Corps shows that the canal may 
damage the State’s underground 
water supply. 


That— 

Money which the FERA obtained 
from unobligated PWA funds to 
finance relief during the months 
the work-relief bill was pending in 
Congress probably will never be re- 
paid although the transaction was 


who must be confirmed as new 
chairman of the _ forthcoming 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


That 
Only $25,000 is available to 
enforce the Potato Act 


to be 
that went 
into effect Dec. 1 and that nearly 


both Houses. 


The mushrooming of Townsend 
Old Age Pension Plan clubs is caus- 
ing concern to several members of 
Calls for copies of 
the hearings on the subject before 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee from the Democratic Na- 


out with announced as a “loan.” 
x oe Ox 
That— 
Even though the regulations for 
employment on grade crossing 


elimination projects have been lib- 
eralized, high officials privately say 
that the rules for the rest of the 


highway construction program re- 
quiring that Federal expenditures | 


tional Committee and others al- provide employment at a maxi- 
ready has exhausted the printed mum per man-year cost of $1,400 
supply. will be enforced strictly. 

























| 
| 
| 
| 
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the American Association of Railroads: 
peller of gloom among those who fear Govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads. 








Seeks a Better Gun 


Uncle Sam’s monopoly shooter, the Federal 
Trade Commission, wants a better gun. 

So, in effect, asserts the Commission in its an- 
nual report showing what taxpayers have re- 
ceived from the $1,995,000 which went to pay its 
expenses. 

One huge loop-hole is seen in the law that for- 
bids a corporation from stifling competition by 
purchasing control of competitors. The loop-hole 
is failure to prohibit corporations from purchas- 
ing the assets of competitors. Amendment of the 
laws is asked. 

Among tasks performed, the Commission lists: 

1.—Investigation of utility companies, which 
bore fruit in the Public Utility Act of 1935, 

2.—Scrutiny of magazine and radio advertis- 
ing, which resulted in numerous promises by ad- 
vertisers to desist from making statements com- 
plained of. 

A new task, assigned by the President, is in- 
quiry into identical bids by steel companies for 
contracts on PWA projects. The question: Are 
they collusive? 


The Labor Board Faces 
Its First Test in Court 


The first court test impends on the right of 
the National Labor Relations Board to order a 
corporation to bargain with the majority spokes- 
man of its employes. 

The Majestic Flour Mills of Kansas City, Mo., 
asks the Federal District Court there to free it 
from submission to a prospective order of the 
NLRB. 

Pleads the Company: The Labor Act deprives 
us of trial by jury, guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, and of the right of discussing employment 
with our own employes in our own mill. 

Replies the Board, quoting Chief Justice 





p 


l nderwood & Underwood 
LIQUIDATING FERA 


Harry L. Hopkins (left), Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator, and the Assistant Administrator, 
Aubrey Williams, announce the end of direct relief 
and the placing of 3,500,000 persons (including re- 
cruits in CCC camps) on work relief. 





Hughes ‘before his elevation to the Supreme 
Court: “I hope that never again will be ques- 
tioned the right of labor to bargain collectively.” 


An Unheralded Drive 
For Safety at Sea 


Unheralded, a drive behind the scenes goes 
forward to insure safety at sea. 

Active agent is the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection, which had sought in vain 
to obtain at the last session of Congress a law 


that would give it power to refuse licenses for 


sailing of passenger boats unless they satisfied 
standards that would minimize hazard of fire 


and shipwreck. 


Mode of procedure, without benefit of law, is 


privately to counsel remodeling by those ship- 
owners whose craft are found on inspection to 
be below standards of safety. 


Driving force of the counsel lies in possible pub- 


licity should the Bureau's advice be disregarded. 


Expectation of the Bureau: Within five years 


every United States passenger ship will be so con- 
structed that it can not burn, sink or capsize in 
any reasonable circumstances. 


Better Outlook For Railways 


As Their Income Jumps 
A rosier glow brightens hopes of the railroad 


. 


industry as its net income jumps in October by 
62 per cent over the previous month. 


Comments R. V. Fletcher, general counsel for 
A dis- 


Two requests for Congressional action made by 
Mr. Fletcher: 

1.—That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have a permanent chairman armed with author- 
ity, as recommended by Coordinator of Trans- 
portation Joseph B. Eastman. 

2.—That consolidation of railroads under pri- 
vate ownership be permitted to go forward un- 
hampered by present laws that encourage com- 
petition at the cost of economy. 

Meanwhile the I. C. C., reducing rail rates on 
citrus fruits from Florida along the Atlantic 
Coast, sets a precedent. It is reduction of rates 
to levels that permit competition with water car- 
riers. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


the $300,000,000 to $400,000,000, 

which are assets created by ad- 

ministrations prior to Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s. 

: s "th t 

° e correc 

CONTINGENT accounting would 

LIABILITIES be to say that Mr. 

DISREGARDED Hoover added about 

$2,250,000,000 to the 

public debt in four years and that 

Mr. Roosevelt added about $4,- 

500,000,000 in two and a half years. 


The President also forgot an- 

other important item — the 
contingent liabilities of the federal 
government created under his ad- 
ministration which according to 
latest Treasury figures amount to 
nearly $4,500,000,000 and which 
according to congressional au- 
thorization can total up to $8,- 
000,000,000. 


Business men who do not list | 


their contingent liabilities 
when discussing finances would 
get in wrong with the Securities 
Exchange Commission and so it 
is eminently proper that Uncle 
Sam’s balance sheet should con- 
tain these guaranteed obligations. 


Nobody knows, of course, how 

many millions will be lost out 
of these contingent liabilities and 
how much will not be recovered 
out of the direct loans made by 
the government, and it is a little 
early to assume 100 per cent col- 
lections as did the President in 
his approximation of the ultimate 
public debt. 

But there can be no doubt 

that the Georgia speech will 
have a very profound effect on 
conservative thinking. The speech 
contains the virtual promise that 
the peak of spending has been 
reached and that from now on di- 
minishing deficits may be antici- 
pated. The liquidation of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration is an evidence of the inten- 
tion to cut relief expenses. 


Ae 
, n fortunately, 
STATES’ AND however, the bur- 


CITIES’ DEBTS den is going to be 


MAY EXPAND transferred to the | 


several states and 

while the federal debt may not be 
increased the state and city debt 
may begin to rise. Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke of the statements of bank- 
ers to him in March, 1933, that a 
public debt of from fifty-five to 
seventy-five billions could be 
taken care of by the American eco- 
nomic system. But already the 
federal, state and city debt is 
about $49,000,000,000. 
q If all governmental borrow- 

ings were to stop at this 
point, there would he little cause 
for worry. But will they? The 
States and cities will be hard put to 
it unless industry can absorb the 
unemployed. And industry can do 
it only if the government doesn’t 
break down the profit system by 
excessive taxation and regulation. 
For the profit system is nothing 
more nor less than a productive 
tax system. 

The effect of Mr. Roosevelt's 

speech in Georgia will be to 
help make the “breathing spell” 
more of a reality than it appeared 
to be last summer. Mr. Roose- 
velt is out to placate his foes 
especially in the East. This means 
action on his part less antagon- 
istic to business. But will Con- 
gress be in the same mood? Prob- 
ably not, and then the test of Mr. 
Roosevelt's ability to suppress 
printing press money and other 
unsound experiments will come in 
earnest. 

Davin LawreENce. 


| 


+ A LOCOMOTIVE SPARK THAT COST $29,000,000 + 


Congress authorized 
August what-may amount to 
$20,000,000 to be disbursed to 
persons who claim that the 
Federal Government was re- 
sponsible for a forest fire in 
1918 which destroyed lives 
and property in Minnesota. 

The contention of the 
claimants has been that a 
spark from a locomotive oper- 
ated by the government dur- 
ing war-time control of rail- 
roads ignited the forest fire. 
The claims were settled out 
of court in 1922, and $12,- 
700,000 paid, and documents 
signed by the claimants waiv- 
ing all right to any further 
compensation. 

Now Congress has granted 
the remainder of the claims 


last * 


How Minnesotans Collected From Uncle Sam For a Disas- 





by reopening the whole mat- 
ter. 


James C. Davis was head | 


of the United States Railroad 
Administration in 1918 when 
the fire happened. He is now 
practicing law in Des Moines, 
Iowa. He has written exclu- 
sively for The United States 
News the article that appears 
below. Comment on it by 
David Lawrence is to be 
found on page 18 of this issue. 


By JAMES C. DAVIS 
Director General of Railroads during 
the period of the Minnesota Fire 

’ Controversy. 


REFERRING to the recent act of 
.Congress providing for the pay- 
ment by the Government of alleged 
balances due the Minnesota fire 
sufferers: 
These balances would aggregate 
from fifteen to twenty million dol- 
lars, the payments to be made on- 
definitely disputed claims on the 
part of the Railroad Administration. 
Each of these disputed claims had 
been fully and finally adjusted, 
and each adjustment approved by 
by the Minnesota Court in which 
the claim was pending. 

I doubt if there ever was a Con- 
gressional appropriation made when 
there was so much secrecy sur- 
rounding the passage of the bill, 
and an entire failure on the part 
of the committees in charge of same 
to try and ascertain the facts, and 
further, an absolute disregard of 
Congress of the real merits of the 
proposition. A circumstantial state- 
ment of the facts, each of which are 
supported by the record, are as fol- 
lows: 

1—NATURE AND EXTENT OF 
THE FIRE. 

The fire originated Oct. 12, 1918; 
was confined largely to four coun- 
ties in Minnesota—St. Louis, Carle- 
ton, Pine and Aitkin. The area 
devastated by the fire was from 1,500 
to 2,000 square miles. Official in- 
vestigation by the State of Minne- 
sota subsequent to the fire dis- 


closed that at the time of the fire | 


there was a hurricane, the wind at 
times reaching a velocity of 70 miles 
an hour; that there were, in the 
burned district, more than 100 in- 
cipient fires of independent origin 
which, by reason of the high wind, 
were whipped into one irresistible 
conflagration which swept the coun- 
tryside. 

In the 100 or more fires of inde- 
pendent origin, it appeared that sec- 
tion men on Government-controlled 
railroads were burning dry weeds 
and grass on the right of way of the 





railroads; but the railroad fire was 
a no greater element in the con- 
flagration than any of the other 
independent fires. In this situation 
it was not possible to attribute any 
particular damage to a fire set out 
by the railroads; and if other cir- 
cumstances had existed as they were 
at the time of the fires, the damage 
would have occurred even if there 
had been no railroads in Minnesota. 

Governor Burnqulst, the then act- 
ing Governor of Minnesota, ap- 
pointed a commission of seven men 
to investigate and report the cause 
of the fires. Showing the utter im- 
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trous Fire—Is Another Payment Justified? 


possibility of locating any particular 
damage from any particular fire, 
I quote from the official report of 
this commission: 

“This conflagration was not one 
fire. This work of destruction did 
not have a single origin. * * * 
The evidence shows, however, a 
vast number of fires to have been 
in existence, the number of them 
the commission does not pretend 
to say, but doubtless there were 
hundreds of them. There were 
many of them started by railroad 
operation, and many more from 
clearing up lands, and from burn- 
ing meadows and bogs. 

“This had been the case for a 
considerable time prior to the big 
fire, and some of the fires that 
were in existence on Oct. 11 and 
12 had been burning for days; and 
some of them in the bogs and 
swamps, especially where there 
had been drainage inaugurated, 
and also stumps and logs had 


been burning more or less for 
weeks.” 
WIND-WHIPPED FIRES 

With reference to Oct. 12, 


commission said: 

“On that day a high wind 
arose, and increased in volume 
and velocity until it was little less 
than a tornado, and whipped all 
these numerous fires into a great 
conflagration. The wind did not 
die down until far into the night. 

“Burning embers of great size 
were carried on for long distances, 
and many more fires were thus 
kindled, and the whole country 
became a veritable inferno. The 
fire carried everything before it, 
and buildings once lighted, burned 
with great rapidity.” 


On Nov. 1, 1918, Mr. W. T. Cox, | 


State Forester for Minnesota, made 
a formal report, in which he said: 

“These fires, like other great 
forest fires, resulted from care- 
lessness on the part of a great 
many people.” 

These official reports made by dis- 
interested officials immediately 
after the fire indicate the impossi- 
bility of locating any particular 
damage from any particular fire. 


2.—EXTENT OF DAMAGE. 

Roughly speaking, some _ 1,500 
Square miles of territory was burned 
over, 4,000 homes and 5,000 barns 
were burned. A number of good 
sized towns were wholly destroyed, 
including the town of Cloquet, with 
a population of some 8,000 people. 
Four hundred and fifty people lost 
their lives, and some 2,000 people re- 
ceived personal injuries sufficient to 
require medical attention. 


3. — INABILITY TO DEFINITELY 
DETERMINE THE EXTENT OF 
DAMAGE FROM ANY ONE 
CAUSE. 

Subsequent to the fire, a number 
of Minnesota lawyers entered into 
contingent fee agreements with per- 
sons who were damaged by the fire 
(the attorneys’ compensation being 
reserved at some 40 per cent), and 
as a result of these concerted ac- 
tions on the part of the attorneys 
15,003 independent actions were 
commenced, claiming an aggregate 
of $73,112,146.17. 

By the terms of the Federal Con- 
trol Act, these actions had to be 
tried in the local courts, held by 
judges elected by people largely res- 
ident of the burned district, and 
tried before jurors selected from 
residents of the burned district, 
largely the friends and neighbors of 
the sufferers from the fire. 

On the question of the liability of 
the railroads, the Supreme Court of 


Minnesota, in the case of McCool’ 


vs. Davis, 197 N. W. 93, definitely 
held: 

“The evidence fails to show 
any probability that this fire 
(one claimed to be set out by 
the railroads) was even a con- 
curring element in the destruc- 
tion of this property. The evi- 
dence leaves plaintiff’s case in 
the realm of speculation and 
conjecture.” 


| THREE-TO-TWO DECISION 


This opinion was rendered by a 
divided court, three finding for the 
Railroad Administration and two 
against it. Subsequently the same 
case was tried on substantially the 
same evidence. When one of the 
judges “changed his mind,” there 
being a vote of three to two, the 
Railroad Administration was held 
liable. 

In the last case the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
dissented, and in the course of his 
dissenting opinion said: 

“I cannot concur in the result 
reached. The evidence in this 
case in my judgment does not 
warrant the inference that the 
loss in fact resulted from the 
railroad fire. The legal identifi- 
cation of the destructive fire 
has not been established.” 


As indicating the indefinite and 


the | 





precarious situation of these claims, 
and the right of the claimants to 
establish same in court, five District 
Judges of Minnesota, before whom 
a consolidated case was heard, 
united in a letter dated Jan. 7, 1921, 
to Hon. William D. Mitchell, then a 
resident of St. Paul and Regional 
Counsel for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. This letter recommended 
some reasonable adjustment of 
these claims on the part of the Rail- 
road Administration. 

In the course of the letter the 
judges said, regarding these claims: 


“Without serious doubt, some 
of these claims so made against 
the Government, and, perhaps, 
many of them, will prove to be 
unfounded. As to others, it 
seems likely that many will be 
held valid. As to still others, 

* although the Government might 
be liable if the facts were 
known, the difficulty of tracing 
the fires through considerable 
stretches of country to their or- 
igin at the railway right of way 
will be most difficult, and in 
some cases practically impossi- 
ble. 

“In such cases no court, ap- 
plying the usual rules, can grant 
relief. Until finally disposed of, 
these claims will be a source of 
great unrest among the claim- 
ants and a great expense to 
both the claimants and the 
Government, and. until that 
time the activities of the for- 
mer will, to a considerable de- 
gree, be suspended. 

“During that period and until 
the rightful claimants shall be 
reimbursed for their losses they 
will be greatly handicapped in 
their further efforts and the 
normal development of the 





communities in question will be 
most seriously retarded.” 


In concluding their communica- 
tion the judges said: 


EXTENT OF LIABILITY 

“The foregoing statements sct 
forth, in part at least, the set- 
tled views of the undersigned, 
who, throughout long weeks, 
have sat upon the trial of these 
cases. We believe that as to 
certain of such cases the liabil- 
ity of the Government will 
clearly appear, that as to many 
others an investigation will dis- 
close that there is a grave rea- 
son to believe that the Govern- 
ment may or should be held lia- 
ble, that these conditions war- 
rant a compromise or an ad- 
justment along right lines, and 
that the circumstances gener- 
ally cry out for as speedy action 
as may be reasonably possible.” 


One of the Judges who signed the 
foregoing statement, at the time it 
was announced that a compromise 
would probably be made by the Gov- 
ernment, adjourned one of the fire 
cases, and in making the adjourn- 
ment made the following explan- 
ation to the jury: 


“It is most gratifying to an- 
nounce that negotiations have 
now so far progressed that it 
seems reasonably probable that 
a very large number of the 
claims in question may be com- 
promised and settled. This does 
not mean that any claim will 
be paid in full. 

“The Government in good 
faith denies its liability just as 
the claimants in good faith as- 
sert their rights. To insure set- 
tlements, therefore, substantial 
concessions must be made by 
both parties, and such settle- 


+— 





ments may be had only in cases 
where upon the information 
available it may fairly be urged 
that the Government is liable, 
although such liability be de- 
nied.” 

Any: fair consideration of the fore- 
going statements from official rec- 
ords clearly indicates that the lia- 
bility of the Government was defi- 
nitely disputed, and the situation, 
with all of its angles, presented a 


| proposition which justified a rea- 
| sonable settlement, but certainly did 


not warrant the payment of the 


| claims in full. 


The bill passed by Congress is 
upon the unwarranted assumption 
that the Railroad Administration 
was liable for all the damages re- 
sulting from the fire, an assumption 
wholly unwarranted by the undis- 
puted facts. 

The bill as passed is a striking ex- 
ample of the situation of the pres- 
ent Administration, where Con- 
gress passes important bills with- 
out any knowledge of, and without 
any study of the real circumstances 
surrounding the situation legislated 
on. 


In this matter there was certainly | 


some clever manipulation to obtain 
the passage of this wholly unjusti- 
fied statute in» the face of the un- 


| disputed facts surrounding same. 
4.—NEGOTIATIONS LEADING 


TO SETTLEMENTS. 


On April 19, 1921, the legislature | 


of Minnesota enacted a law provid- 
ing for an auxiliary court to be held 
separately by five judges in the 
counties of Aitkin, Carleton, Pine 
and St. Louis, where the fires caused 
the damage, this auxiliary court to 
be created for the special purpose 
of trying fire cases. 

It was provided, however, in the 


law, that if prior to Oct. 1, 1921, the | 


United States Railroad Administra- 
tion took steps looking to an ad- 
justment of the claims these judges 
would not be appointed. The law 
provided that the judges were to be 
residents of the burned district. 
Governor Preus, then Governor of 
Minnesota, frankly advised me that 


sO many lawyers were engaged in 
this litigation he did not believe he 
could find five disinterested com- 
petent lawyers in the district, and 
necessarily men not especially quali- 
fied would have to be appointed. 

The Government faced the propo- 
sition of five courts in continuous 
session, held by judges resident of 
the burned district, with jurors 
drawn from residents of the burned 
district. In the meantime much 
prejudice had arisen in the district, 
and it was very difficult to get wit- 
nesses who had theretofore freely 
testified for the Government to ap- 
pear as witnesses and repeat their 
testimony in favor of the Adminis- 
tration. 

After conference with Governor 
Preus of Minnesota, Senator Kellogg 
of Minnesota, and President Hard- 
ing, on Jan. 24, 1922, I had a con- 
ference in Washington with the at- 
torneys who represented practically 
all, if not all, of the fire claimants 
in the actions pending in the Min- 
nesota courts. I then, on behalf of 
the Railroad Administration, made 
a proposition of settlement, the 
terms of which were set out in 
writing, and the next day my propo- 
sition was unanimously accepted, 
and so far as I was then advised 
there was no dissenting voice. 

The adjustment contemplated the 
settlement of all claims of certain 
districts. Claims less than $25,000 
were to be paid 50 per cent. Claims 
in excess of $25,000 were to be paid 
40 per cent. ‘Insurance companies 
on subrogated claims were to be 
paid less amounts, and the contin- 
gent fees of the lawyers were not to 
exceed 20 per cent of the amount 
recovered. 


BASIS OF SETTLEMENT 
In this proposition it was speciaily 
provided: 

“7.—After the amount of any 
particular case has been agreed 
upon or determined as afore- 
said, plaintiff shall cause the 
same to be reduced to judgment 
and ace: fied copy thereof fur- 


[Continued on Page 16.] 
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On Octoser 31 of last year, Henry Ford 
announced his intention to build a million 
Ford V-8s in 1935. We are pleased to report 
that this goal was reached in exactly ten 
months instead of a full year. 

One million cars and trucks is an impres- 
sive total. But figures by themselves mean 
nothing. It is what they represent that counts. 
Selling a V-8 at a low price has brought a 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


BUILDER OF FORD, LINCOLN AND LINCOLN-ZEPHYR MOTOR CARS 








new kind of automobile within reach of the 
people. Producing it has provided work for 
hundreds of thousands of men in the Ford 
plants, associated industries and on farms. 

These million Ford V-8s have helped to 
make things better all around. In the first ten 
months of 1935 the Ford Motor Company paid 
out, in the United States alone, $140,119,326.00 
in wages and $523,111,389.00 for materials. 


SEE THE 1936 FORD V-8. THE CAR THAT LED ALL OTHERS IN 1935 HAS BEEN MADE STILL BETTER FOR THE NEW YEAR 
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With THE ECHOES of the first gun of the 
Democratic campaign still reverberating 
across Georgia mountains and across the country 
wherever the ether waves had carried them, the 
President settled down for his second week-end 
in the “Little White House” with a number of 
tasks checked off his Pine Mountain agenda. 

As he sat down to carve the Thanksgiving 
turkey in the hall of the Warm Springs Audi- 
torium he dropped for the moment the compli- 
cated roll of Chief Croupier of the New Deal and 
became just a cheerful host to happy children. 

If his thoughts did run back to Thanksgiving a 
year ago he might have been startled by the 
change in the picture. Then the famous utilities 
yardstick had just been raised at Tupelo and his 
desk was piled with commendation for the TVA. 
Today the enemies of the Utilities Act are sharp- 
ening their swords for final combat. 

Export trade was a topic at the President's con- 
ference a year ago—and munitions; both subjects 
in a purely academic discussion. Now a war is 
going on, neutrality is a growingly absorbing issue 
and theories of export trade have been reduced 
to signed agreements with Canada and other na- 
tions. 

THE BUDGET QUESTION 

Last year the Thanksgiving day atmosphere 
was strangely unperturbed by talk about the 
budget and economy. Then it was how to spend. 
Now it’s how to save. Last year the “Little White 
House” guests were Messrs. Tugwell and Hop- 
kins, dispensers of dollars and popular enough to 
have the Presidential mule-team named after 
them; “Tug and Hop.” 

Times change. The roaring fire in the little 
cottage crackled, unobserved on Monday while, 
bent over the long table in the middle of the cozy 
living room, hard heads were bent over figures, 
vigoroys fingers rropelling heartless blue pencils. 

There was Secretary Morgenthau, staunch if 
not highly vocal advocate of budget equilibrium. 
There was Acting Budget Director Bell, and grim 
Representative James Buchanan, Chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, with his 
veteran clerk, Mark Sheilds. The discussion had 
begun in the Warm Springs pool where the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Morgenthau rose from im- 
mersion to sit on the edge and converse. It wore 
on into the next day, and finally there was the 
report that a mere 400 million dollars had been 
sloughed off the estimate made by the old-line 
departments. Of what was to happen to the Al- 


phabets, there was no indication, but the infer- 
ence was obvious. 

How can you do it? Chairman Buchanan was 
asked before he whad rolled up his sleeve and 
drawn his scalpel, ( 

“By fighting liké Wei,” was-the characteristic 
answer, followed by the quizzical smile that al- 








How Workers Are Faring 


By FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor. 

‘ONTINUATION of the substantial gains in em- 

“ployment and pay rolls which were reported 
in September was shown in October in the com- 
bined manufacturing and non-manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Approximately 250,000 workers were returned to 
employment in those combined industries in 
October. Weekly wage disbursements were $8,- 
200,000 greater than in the preceding month. 

Factory employment continued the forward 
movement which began in August of this year. 
Estimates computed from reports supplied by 
firms employing more than one-half of the total 
factory wage eaners of the country indicated ad- 
ditional jobs for nearly 150,000 workers in manu- 
facturing industries between 
September and October. Re- 
tail trace establishments 
showed a seasonal expansion, 
reflecting Fall buying. Em- 
ployment in anthracite 
mines also increased sharply, 
recovering from the _ losses 
reported in July and August. 
Smaller gains were shown in 
me.auiferous mining, power and light, electric- 
railroad operation, wholesale trade, hotels, and 
brokereve and insurance companies. 

The gain of 2.2 per cent in factory employment 
brought the preliminary October employment in- 
dex (85.3) to the highest level reached since 
October, 1930, and the increase of 4.2 per cent in 
factory pay rolls raised the October pay roll in- 
dex to 75.1, which is the highest point recorded 
since March, 1931. 

The durable goods group of industries contin- 
ued the expansion recorded in the preceding two 
months with an employment increase of 5.2 per 
cent. Employment in this group in October was 
19.1 per cent above the level of October of a year 
ago. In the nondurable goods industries, small 
declines in employment were reported. * * * 

The gains in factory employment and pay rolls 
were widespread, 69 of the 90 manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed showing gains in employment 
and a similar number showing gains in pay rolls. 

Based on reports received from 51,584 retail 
trade establishments employing 847,675 workers 
in October, there was an estimated gain of over 
75,000 employees in retail establishments. * * * 

There was an estimated gain of 24,000 work- 
ers in wholesale trade establishments, based on 
reports received from 15,020 establishments em- 
ploying 290,336 workers in October, 1935. * * * 

Substantial gains in employment were re- 
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The Executive in His ‘Second Home’—Thanksgiving Holidays at Warm Springs— 
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—Wide World 


INTERVIEW IN GEORGIA—A C ONFERENCE WITH THE PRESS 


At the wheel of his car, in the rear of which are seated his secretary, Marvin McIntyre, and his body- 
guard, Gus Gennerich, President Roosevelt meets the newspaper men in the open air near the “Little 


White House” at Warm Springs. 
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ways softens this doughty Tef€an’s rough-hewn 


vocabulary. 

As if the budget weren’t dose enough for one 
day, the President, after supper, sat down, indited 
two pages of the Atlanta speech and, when he 
had finished them, tore them up. Earlier he had 
conferred with Chief of Insular Affairs Ernest 
Gruening, who reported on rehabilitation in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 

Consideration of these reports lapped over into 
the next day’s program; Aubrey Williams, As- 
sistant Administrator of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, appeared, conferred and made no 
comment. 


FROM BUDGET TO SPEECH 

There was also the press. The conference was 
held in the open, the President sitting at the 
wheel of his little five-year-old car that he drives 
himself. The next day, the earlier call for a 
safety conference was implemented by the sug- 
gestion that @ limit of speed be set for automo- 
biles. This wag Reptesentative Buchanan's idea 
arid the President indicated that he 
of it, as many others have. 


thought well, | 


The paper work on the budget nearly com- 
pleted at last, the President began work on the 
final draft of his speech. The total amount the 
President will ask Congress to appropriate for 
all relief purposes was left uncertain. 

Chairman Buchanan was spokesman for the 
group which had worked on the final figures, and 
he announced, doubtless with no small satisfaction 
since his predictions earlier in the year seemed 
on the way to fulfillment, that an attempt would 
be made to balance the ordinary budget. This, of 
course, was of quite as much interest to the poli- 
ticians as the pocketbook-holders, for no one 
doubts that the word economy will ring loudly 
from the hustings when the campaign begins. 

The danger to the hoped-for equilibrium, Chair- 
man Buchanan pointed out, was the looming sol- 
dier bonus, already being confidently spent by the 
members of ‘the veterans’ organizations, 

Wednesday was a day of relaxation—no official 
callers, drives about the grounds of the Founda- 
tion, and a late afternoon call at.the Headquar- 
ters where’ Secretary MclItyré was receiving 
birthday congratulations ftom: the newspaper 
men, 








ported in anthracite mining (over 18,000 workers) 
and metalliferous mining (3,000 workers). * * * 

The most pronounced decrease in employment 
was in the bituminous coal mining industry in 
which it was estimated that nearly 13,000 fewer 
workers were on the pay roll during the October 
15 pay period than in the same period in the pre- 
ceding month. This decrease was due primarily 
to strikes in a number of mines during the 
October pay period. 

{From a press release, Nov. 25.] 





Resettlement on Farms 
By JOSEPH H. B. EVANS 
Adviser to the Director of Rural Resettlement, 


MILLION farm families unable to make a liv- 
ing on land which once supported them 
have been carried for two years by the FERA. 
The economic hardships which have confronted 
them have caused mental, moral and physical 
deterioration. Something more than direct re- 
lief was necessary to restore the morale of these 
families and have them work with the hope of 
seeing a better day dawn in the rural areas. * * * 
In Resettlement, the long range phase of the 
program, farmstead units including the farm 
home, necessary buildings, livestock and equip- 
ment, will be furnished in entirety to be leased 
or sold tc the selected families at low cost and 
on terms which will permit an extension of pay- 
ments over a period of some 30 to 40 years. 

Two types of projects will be given considera- 
tion in the development of the program. One 
will have to do with individual families who will 
be given an opportunity to relocate on good land 
and integrate themselves into the existing com- 
munity life. In such cases effort will be made 
to include a large number of these families so as 
to contribute to the raising of the standards of 
the community in which they are located. 

The other type of development has to do with 
the establishment and development of cooperat- 
ive agricultural communities. Here will be con- 
structed farm homes and adequate buildings for 
from 100 to 500 or more families and every aid 
will be given towards the organization of coop- 
erative activities among the inhabitants. 

The third development known as Suburban Re- 
settlement deals with the problems of providing 
adequate low-cost houses for low-income groups. 
It hopes by the construction of model communi- 
ties just outside of city limits and with the co- 
operation of the cities themselves, to relieve con- 
gestion in urban slum areas. 

It is not expected that these families will be 
relocated and placed on properly equipped units 
and left to shift for themselves. The fourth 
division in the development program will con- 











cern itself with the problems of management. 
It will take over the completed community proj- 
ects and be responsible for the selection of occu- 
pants, and the care and maintenance of property. 
They will train and supervise the work of the 
project managers who, under the direction of 
the Management Division, will direct the farm 
and community activities and see to it that ade- 
quate employment facilities either on the project 
itself or in nearby areas, are provided. 
From an address before the annual meeting of 


the Joint Committee on National Recovery, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 23. 





Taxes on Relief Housing 


By A. R. CLAS 
Director, Housing Division, Public Works 
Administration. 
N EXTREMELY complicated and controversial 
issue in our program is the question of tax- 
ation. So long as our projects are under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government, they will not 
pay ad valorem taxes on the same basis as priyate 
residential properties. At first sight it will seem 
unreasonable that such apparent discrimination 
should be afforded the tenants of our projects. 
* * * But there are good and sufficient reasons 
for such a policy, * * * 

At the present time slum dwellers or their 
landlords pay very small real estate taxes. The 
condition of tenements and shacks is such that, 
under the present system of assessment, they 
have the most nominal value and are taxed ac- 
cordingly. It would be useless to tax them 
higher in any case since the slum dwellers simply 
have not the money to pay. * * * 

We tear down the shacks or tenements and re- 
place them with decent new housing to be rented 
at reasonable price to the former slum dwellers. 
In so doing we have created opportunity for these 
people but—and this is the crux of the whole 
question—we have not raised one iota their 
capacity to pay a higher real estate tax. 

Suppose we did impose full taxes on these proj- 
ects. What would be the consequences? 

First.—we would slam their doors in the very 
face of those whom we seek to help. To demand 
full taxes would increase rentals from one to 
three dollars per room per month, and auto- 
matically exclude slum dwellers from considera- 
tion. 

Second.—The projects would necessarily be oc- 
cupied by persons able to pay an economic rent. 
Since they are attractive and have amenities 
often unheard of in the average community, they 
would naturally draw tenants from now occupied 
dwellings. This would create .vacancies, would 
disrupt the normal real estate market and the 
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(THEN THURSDAY. 

As the nation sits down to eat itself into a 
cheerful coma on this occasion dedicated so 
thoroughly to gustatory joys it doesn’t give much 
pause for contemplation of the original meaning 
of the day. But at Warm Springs there is no 
question about its significance; it is Founder’s 
Day. 

One of the important “founders,” one of the 
moving spirits in the growth of the institution 
which has brought hope to so many hearts, is 
the man who sits each year, at the head of the 
table and carves the turkey. To the patients— 
most of them children—he is a hero and a sym- 
bol of hope. 

The “lucky thirteen”—the youngsters chosen 
by lot to sit at the President's table—were natur- 
ally excited about it all, but not too excited to 
answer the President’s quips as he spoke to each 
one or to do justice to the loaded plates he 
passed around. . 

Bright and early the next day the President’s 
family was up again and off. By a little after 
nine o'clock, with Mrs. Roosevelt beside him, the 
President was in his open car making the 70 mile 
run to Atlanta. 


A TALK TO THE NATION 


The speech, before the 250,000 who jammed 
the Georgia School of Technology “bowl,” was 
accepted as the outline of the coming campaign, 
early the keynote of “economy” was sounded, 
harmonizing with the expression that had ema- 
nated from Warm Springs early in the week. 

The nation, said the President, “could look 
forward with assurance to a decreasing deficit. 
He reviewed economic, social and agricultural 
conditions and the gains he felt that had been 
made in these fields since the beginning of his 
administration. 

“As things stand today,” he said, “and in the 
light of a definitely continuing economic im- 
provement, we have passed the peak of appro- 
priations. Revenues, without the imposition of 
new taxes are increasing. 

“The credit of the government,” he said, fur- 
ther on, “is today higher than that of any other 
great nation in the world, in spite of attacks on 
that credit made by those few individuals and 
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—Wide World 


MOMENT OF RELAXATION 


The Executive takes advantage of the balmy cli- 

mate which prevailed during his Thanksgiving 

sojourn at Warm Springs to spend a number of 

precious hours in the open. He brings his car 

to a halt, and sits at the wheel while lighting 
his cigarette. 











organizations which seek to dictate to the ad- 
ministration and to the Congress how to run the 
national treasury and how to let the nation 
starve.” 

There was a comparison between the situation 
existing in March of 1933 and today. Then, the 
President declared, he had “found that the Na- 
tional Treasury contained only $158,000,000 or, 
at the rate of previously authorized expenditures, 
enough to last the Treasury less than a month.” 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


“Since March 4, 1933, the national debt has 
risen from 21 billions to 29 and a half billions,” 
he said, “but it must also be remembered that 
today, included in this figure is nearly one and 
one-half billions of working balance in the 
Treasury and nearly four and one-half billion 
dollars of recoverable assets which the Govern- 
ment will get back over a period of years and 
which will be used for the retirement of the 
debt.” 

Not merely fiscal matters were touched on. 
“American life,” he said, “has improved in these 
two years and a half; and, if I have anything 
to do with it, it is going to improve more in days 
to come.” H. R. BAUKHAGE, 























tax structure, to say nothing of leaving a large 
number of slum dwellers (who could not pay 
the rentals of the vacated dwellings) on the 
street. 

The Federal Government can not pay taxes 
as such. Its Federal buildings and post offices 
throughout the country are serviced without 
cost. Housing can not be regarded in exactly 
the same light, however, We have maintained 
that city services, such as fire and police protec- 
tion, water and sewage disposal, street mainte- 
nance and lighting, garbage removal, etc., should 
be bought in the same way that all citizens buy 
them, *- +f 

We have repeatedly stated that we wished to 
pay this service charge. Recently the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, who is the 
final authority in all matters of disbursement of 
Federal funds, ruled that we could not pay this 
charge without legislation which would set up a 
specific appropriation for such payments. Legis- 
lation is now pending in Congress which will 
authorize these charges. I consider the passage 
of this legislation absolutely imperative to the 
success of the housing program. 

[From a National Radio Forum address, Nov. 18.] 


- —Wide World 
EXPLANATORY TOUR 


Harry L. Hopkins (seated at left), Federal Relief 
Administrator, defends the relief methods and 
explains the Public Works policies of the Admin- 
istration during a tour of the Midwest. Here he 
is in Detroit talking with Governor Frank D. 
Fitzgerald (seated, right) of Michigan, and (stand- 
ing, left to right) Harry L. Pierson, PWA Admin- 
istrator for the State, and Mayor Frank Couzens 
of Detroit. 
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The Potato Control Problem 
By J. B. HUTSON 


Director, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, 


NY plan that is developed for and in coopera- 

tion with potato growers would have as its 
chief objective the elimination of the wide fluc- 
tuations in the production and prices of pota- 
toes, and the movement of the level of prices 
toward parity. This is in line with the parity 
principle and the declared policy of Congress 
stated in the Agricultural Adjustment Act sup- 
plemented with related legislation which in- 
cludes the Potato Act. * * * 

Wide yearly fluctuations in production and 
prices are wasteful and costly both to farmers 
and to consumers. Perhaps in no other nation- 
wide industry are these wastes and costs greater 
than in the potato industry. Over a period 
of years the production of potatoes ranges from 
less than 300 million bushels to more than 400 
million bushels. * * * 

The grower bears the brunt of low prices dur- 
ing the years of heavy production and unfor- 
tunately the years of high prices fail to recom- 
pense him. ** * 

The program for 1935 provides for payments to 
growers who elect to divert a portion of the 1935 
crop to by-product uses, such as alcohol, starch, 
flour and feed. In addition, the growers would 
receive the returns paid by by-product proces- 
sors. Marketing agreements under which ship- 
ments of off-grade potatoes would be regulated 
also have been proposed by growers and han- 
dlers in some areas. In this way surplus potatoes 
would be kept off the market so that improved 
prices would result for the remainder of the crop. 
es * 

An important question is how this increase in 
growers’ prices will affect consumers’ costs. 

When the growers were receiving one-third 
of a cent a pound for potatoes, consumers were 
paying, on the average, about a cent and a half 
a pound. For a time at least, prices to con- 
sumers will be advanced by the full amount of 
the advance to growers, and possibly slightly 
more. This will mean an increase in retail prices 
from a cent and a half to an average price of 
about two cents a pound. 

When we consider the prices paid by consum- 
ers for potatoes during previous years—and I 
do not believe many consumers feel that growers 
have received too much over a period of years in 
the past—two cents per pound does not seem 
high. 


Division 


[From an address at Boston, Nov. 4.] 
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+ THE NEW DEAL AND THE COURTS + 





2,000 Suits Against Federal Policies, and 


More Coming—How Litigation Has 
Hampered Administrative Work 





THE New Deal today is tangled 

into some 2,000 law suits. That 
total increases almost daily as one 
or another of the reform laws comes 
under attack. 

About two-thirds of the legal 
actions involve processing taxes, 
which now are so deeply mired in 
litigation that they produce a 


steadily declining amount of reve- | 


nue for the Government. 

Runner-up for honors in the race 
for court attention is the brand 
new law providing for regulation of 
utility holding companies. 

Then there are attacks on 
Bankhead cotton control law, 
Kerr-Smith tobacco control law, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Public Works Administration, the 
Guffey Coal Act, the Securities and 
Exchange Act and the Fraizer- 
Lenke law providing a farm mort- 
gage moratorium. 


WHOLE PROGRAM INVOLVED 


Just about the whole of President 
Roosevelt’s reform program is in- 
volved in a series of court tests 
that will not be concluded until the 
Supreme Court makes up its mind 
on the many questions Involved. 

In the meantime, the following 
results are drawing comment from 
officials: 

1. Budget plans are made uncer- 
tain by the indefinite future of pro- 
cessing taxes. 


the 
the 
the 
the 


2—Plans for legislation are up in | 


the air, and will still be there when 
Congress returns January 3, because 
of the uncertain fate of several of 
the New Deal laws. 

3.—Plans of farmers for selling 
cotton are affected by uncertainty 
over the taxes imposed on the sale 
of that part of the crop produced 
in excess of Federally established 
quotas. 


ADMINISTRATION AFFECTED 
4——Administration of laws is af- 
fected by the suspense caused by 
their questioned legality. 
The status of attacks on major 
Federal plans and the developments 
affecting them are as follows: 


PROCESSING TAXES. — These 
taxes no longer are large-scale 
revenue producers after providing 
nearly $1,000,000,000 in two years. 

The Supreme Court will hear 
arguments on the legality of these 
taxes December 9 and a decision is 
anticipated by Federal officials for 
Janwary 13. 

But, in the meantime, Treasury 
collections of taxes have dried up 
further as a result of a ruling by the 
Supreme Court that rice millers 
could pay their taxes into a special 
fund pending consideration of their 
claim that Congress did not provide 
them with an adequate method of 
recovery .f the law is held invalid. 

Hundreds of cases are waiting on 
the Court’s ruling on the taxes 
themselves. 

Lawyers for the Government are 
beginning to say, however, that the 
Supreme Court may pass only on 
the legality of the processing iaxes 
as enacted in the old Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and not on those in 
the remodelled one of the last Con- 
gress. In this event the issue would 
remain up in the air awaiting a new 
case. 

OTHER PLANS CONSIDERED 


A wide variety of substitute plans 


are being shaped up by the AAA ex- | 


perts for consideration by Congress 
in the event of an end to processing 
taxes. 


BANKHEAD LAW.—Under this 
law the Government limits. the 
amount of cotton that an individ- 
ual grower may market by assessing 
a 50 per cent tax against any mar- 
ketings in excess of a definitely es- 
tablished quota. 

Processing taxes provide revenue 
to finance a voluntary plan of farm 
production control. The Bankhead 
law imposes a tax to compel farm- 
ers to cooperate in production and 
marketing control. The Bankhead 
tax raises little revenue, but has im- 
posed an effective regulation. Pro-- 
cessing taxes have raised large 
amounts of revenue. 

While the defending lawyers still 
are hopefu! that they can save pro- 
cessing taxes, they have about given 
up hope of saving Bankhead taxes. 

Henry Wallace and his aides in 
the AAA would not mourn deeply 
over the loss of the compulsory cot- 
ton control plan. They have been 
lukewarm to the principle of com- 
pulsion. 


GUFFEY CUAL LAW.—Surprises 
were in store for Federal attorneys 
defending this law to regulate the 
marketing of soft coal. 

This law, like the Bankhead cot- 
ton control law and the Kerr-Smith 
tobacco conteol law, uses the Fed- 
eral taxing power to contro) the 
marketing of soft coal. The tax 


makes effective a modified NRA type 
of industrial code. 

Lawyers for the Government have 
been very doubtful about this law’s 
validity. 

Yet it now has been ruled on three 
times by Federal district courts with 
the following results: One draw 
without passing on merits of the 
case; one favorable decision on the 
basis that the tax was levied for 
the general welfare; one draw in 
which the judge ruled that the por- 
tion of the law controlling the mar- 
keting of coal and price fixing for 
coal was valid, while the portion 
providing machinery for setting 
minimum wages and hours was in- 
valid. 

Only the Supreme Céurt can de- 
termine this issue, which is vita! for 
the soft coal industry. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHOR- 
ITY.—The right of the TVA to sell 
the power that it develops from 
Wilson Dam is due for argument 
before the Supreme Court this 
month. A_ decision, in regular 
course, should come some time in 
January. 

Government attorneys are confi- 
dent that they will win this case, 
which already has had a favorable 
decision in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at New Orleans. They base 
their confidence on the war powers, 
the power of Congress over naviga- 
ble streams, and the power of the 
Federal Government to dispose of 
property. 


TVA—WHICH WAY? 

If the Government is defeated, 
then the ambitious experiment in 
power development and economic 
planning undertaken in the Ten- 
nessee Valley would be expected by 
its officials to be hamstrung. 

HOLDING COMPANY ACT.—The 


+ 


December 1 deadline set by Con- 
gress for registration of utility hold- 
ing companies found most of the 
country’s big utility concerns balk- 
ing at putting their signatures on 
the dotted line. 

Many have gone to court seeking 
injunctions to protect them from 
Government action to require reg- 
istration. The Government itself 
entered suit against one big holding 
company system to require compli- 
ance. The law denies the mails to 
those companies failing to subject 
themselves to regulation. Criminal 
prosecution is possible for the offi- 
cers. 

However, the Attorney General 
has announced that criminal pros- 
ecutions will be held in abeyance 
pending a determination of the 
validity of the act. 

One court has ruled the whole 
statute unconstitutional. The Gov- 
ernment remains confident that a 
successful defense can be made in 
the higher courts, but, unless pro- 
cedure is speeded up, a decision by 
the Supreme Court is months away. 

Last week, however, the Mesta Ma- 
chine Company of Pittsburgh at- 
tacked the validity of the law regu- 
lating the issuance of securities and 
raised a legal question concerning 
what constitute “trade secrets” 
which should be kept secret by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Like the Utility Holding Company 
Act, the Securities and Exchange 
Act is based on Government control 
of use of the mails, which it would 
deny to those not abiding by the 
law. 

WAGNER LABOR ACT.—A series 
of attacks is getting under way 
against the Government's new ef- 
fort to protect labor in its right to 
bargain collectively. 

No court decisions have yet been 
given on the validity of the new law. 
However, the Government attorneys 
are convinced that this act will be 
difficult to defend if applied indis- 
criminately to labor issues growing 
out of situations not likely directly 
to affect interstate commerce. 


Typical of National B 










Sky Flake Wafers, a comparatively new 
National Biscuit Company product, 
quickly achieved a reputation as the 
plus-value cracker. Extra rich, extra 
short, extra flaky —they are 
typical of N.B.C. leader- 








iscuit Company 


Leadership 


ship in the cracker and cookie industry. 

National Biscuit Company’s large 
and growing family of more than 500 
crackers and cookies are baked under 
the best possible working conditions 
and only the finest, carefully selected 
ingredients are used. 

The Company maintains an un- 
matched distributing system and its 
famous products are delivered fresh and 
crisp to grocers all over the country. 

No detail is overlooked in main- 
taining N. B.C. quality. That is why 
consumers, year after year, display 
marked preference for National Biscuit 
Company products. 


_ A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY ’ 
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The proof of the cigarette 


3 
7 
7 


is in the smoking ...and 


it always will be 


Smokers— both men and women— 
want a cigarette to be mild—yet not flat 
or insipid. At the same time they want 
a cigarette that gives them taste—taste 





they can enjoy. 


Chesterfields are outstanding for mild- 
ness—outstanding for better taste. You can 
find that out by smoking them. 
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Republicans Fire Away 
At New Deal ‘Waste’ 


“Political Debauchery” in WPA 
Charged by Senator Hastings 


GHARP DEMAND that President Roosevelt as- 

sert himself to carry out his pledge that 
there would be no politics in spending the work- 
relief billions featured last week’s sustained Re- 
publican attack on alleged WPA abuses and “in- 
defensible and farcical waste of taxpayers’ money 
in many. boondoggling projects.” 

“Relief reeks with political debauchery,” 
charged Senator Daniel O. Hastings, of Dela- 
ware, chairman of the Republican Senatorial 
Committee, in a statement issued Wednesday. 
“Tt reeks with chicanery of selfish politicians, and 
millions suffer. 

“Instances pile up. Latest is the ultimatum 
given the Williamson County Board in Illinois 
that only loyal and deserving Democrats will 
have charge of the $810,000 Works Progress Ad- 
ministration road-building program.” 

Also he cited a threatened “purge” of all Wy- 
oming WPA employes not in sympathy with the 
New Deal, and in Pennsylvania alleged threats 
that unless persons on relief voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket their relatives on government pay 
rolls would be discharged. 


TARGETS SHOT AT BY G.O.P. 

“Thus the Roosevelt political juggernaut goes 
rolling over hungry anti-New Dealers,” the Hast- 
ings statement asserts, with result that “you 
eat if you are for Roosevelt, you may starve if 
you are not.” 

A Republican National Committee press re- 
lease similarly assails Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins for refusing to investigate charges that 
politics dominates the WPA set-up in Missouri, 
which allegedly includes 644 Democrats and only 
six Republicans. The press release also contends 
that President Rooseveit in his recent address to 
the national mayors’ conference tried to shift 
responsibility for failure of the work-relief pre- 
gram to reach its reemployment goals, although 
the President had assumed full responsibility for 
the program when he asked Congress for the 
$4,880,000,000 blanket appropriation. Purchase of 
foreign steel for the New York tri-borough bridge 
PWA project with funds out of the $4,880,000,000 
appropriation is attacked in the Committee's 
statement. 

Chairman Henry P. Fletcher, of the Republi- 
can National Committee, referring in a Tuesday 
radio address to Senator Joseph Guffey’s predic- 
tion that the principle of the Guffey coal law 
would be more generally applied to other indus- 
tries, said this would be the use of the taxing power 
“as a weapon for the destruction not only of our 
free economic system but of our free political 
system.” 

In a Thanksgiving Day radio broadcast under 
Republican Congressional Committee sponsor- 
ship, Representative James W. Wadsworth of 
New York also pounded on the Constitution issue, 
charging that the New Deal had started the na- 
tion along the “alien road” traveled by Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin toward destruction of tha 
American system of government. 


CURRENCY TINKERING 

Representative John B. Hollister, of Ohio, ina 
Saturday radio broadcast, likewise under Re- 
publican Congressional Committee auspices, 
scored New Deal “currency tinkering.” 

“We must reestablish a sound basis for our 
money,” declared Representative Hollister, who 
is ranking minority member of the House bank- 
ing and currency committee. “We must respect 
the sanctity of Government promises. We must 
work toward international stabilization. We 
must set our faces like flint against the menace 
of inflation and all the horrors that accompany 
it.” 

A Republican Congressional Committee press 
release attacked what it termed “Juggler Jim 
Farley’s” statement that “today we are paying 
our bills out of our income.” 

“Try to figure this one out,” the Committee 
manifesto demands, “when the extravagant 
spendthrifts who constitute the New Deal are 
spending two dollars for every dollar the Gov- 
ernment takes in.” 

Prices, already soaring, may soon make pota- 
toes a luxury under the “public-be-damned” New 
Deal potato control policy, Harrison E. Spangler, 
Western division director of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, predicted last week, at Chi- 
cago. 

The Young Republicans’ weekly newsletter re- 
views active organization work in various States, 
especially New York, Wisconsin, Delaware and 
Illinois. George Olmsted, chairman of the Young 
Republican National Federation, and Governor 
Harry Nice, of Maryland, were leading figures in 
an Illinois Young Republicans’ organization 
rally Tuesday, at Chicago. 


WITH THE TORCH-BEARERS 


The week’s developments concerning Repub- 
licans prominently mentioned for the Presidency 
included: 

A San Francisco speech by Herbert Hoover de- 
manding a “realistic return to American ideals” 
to preserve “American liberalism”, which, he 











said, is the antithesis of “regimentation” and 


“coercion by bureaucrats.” 

A rallying to the Borah standard by Repre- 
Sentative Hamilton Fish, of New York, who 
claimed the Idahoan could get more votes in 
New York, New England and Pennsylvania than 


Patrick Henry Drewry - 


HILE Democrats express confidence of a victory in ’36 and 
muster their battalions for battle, Republicans continue their 


Ogden L. Mills 


sharpshooting tactics at New ne Gi 


Representative Drewry, of Virginia, Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic Congressional Campaign Committee, expresses confidence 
that his party will again be in power in both Houses of Congress 
and that President Roosevelt will be returned to office. 

Ogden L. Mills, former Secretary of the Treasury, Republican, 
in an address to the New York State Economic Council, criticizes 


Bibb Graves 


Left to right: 


the Administration for “its excessive spending, alphabetical experi- 
ments and its monkey business with money.” 

Governor Graves, Democrat, of Alabama, pledges his support to 
President Roosevelt and engages in a campaign to round up dele- 
gates for the coming Democratic convention. 

Senator Dickinson, Republican, of Iowa, who has consistently 
refused to vote for Néw Deal measures, and has been a persistent 
critic of the Administration, fires his latest charge at the tariff 





L. J. Dickinson 
~—Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Wide World. 


O’ER WIDELY SCATTERED SECTORS THE BATTLE SPREADS 





policy, urging repeal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 








any other Republican candidate. His statement 
followed a Thanksgiving Day conference with 
Senator Borah. 

Announcement by Kansas Young Republicans 
that at a State convention at Topeka, Dec. 6 and 
7, they will launch a nationwide campaign to 
promote the popularity of Governor Alf M. Lan- 
don; while from former Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart of Iowa came allegation that the 
Kansas executive was the “Standard Oil candi- 
date.” 

Declaration by Senator L. J. Dickinson of 
Iowa that he will seek at the coming session of 
Congress to kill the new trade pact with Canada 
and “restore tariff-making powers to Congress 
where they belong.” 

Warning by Ogden L. Mills, in a speech be- 
fore the New York State Economic Council, that 
much of the burden of New Deal spending will 
fall on the poor and persons of moderate means 
and that the “assiduously fostered theory” that 
they would escape it was “just another cruel 
illusion.” 





Women Spread the News 


MEN of the American Revolution kept the news 
of political events going from town to 
town and from colony to colony by means of 
Committees of Correspondence. Women of the 
New Deal are going to do the same sort of thing 
during the coming campaign by means of a 
well-organized “reporter system.” 

Democratic, women are asked to volunteer for 
the reporter corps, to write letters to newspapers 
and spread the New Deal gospel by whatever 
other means they can command. Women in em- 
ploy of the Government are expected to take an 
active part and furnish information. 

Telling how the system works, Miss Mary Dew- 
son, advisory council chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee Women’s Division, said in 
a recent radio broadcast: 

“The Women’s Division tells reporters how to 
get authentic information, even supplies some 
in its monthly magazine, ‘The Democratic Di- 
gest.’ It encourages the appointment in each 
State of Senior Reporters, one on each Federal 
emergency agency, and the same in each county 
and city, and any number of rank and file re- 
porters, 

“The reporter system assures accurate infor- 
mation to those with access to a free press but 
who do not take the time to follow events, and 
to those who are eager to read but whose local 
newspapers are controlled and do not print the 
facts on the New Deal.” 


eo 


—Underwood é& Underw 
“VOTES WILL TELL” 


The voters will sustain the Constitution, said 
Chairman Henry P. Fletcher of the Republican 
National Committee, in a radio address in which 
he charged the New Deal with misuse of the 
taxing power to do indirectly what it can not do 
directly under the Constitution. 
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Straws in the Wind 
And What They Show 


New Deal Trails in One Poll; 
Mr. Roosevelt Leads in Another 


MISCELLANEOUS STRAWS continue to float 
= in Fall breezes, stirring political weather 
prophets to varied predictions regarding direc- 
tion the winds will be blowing 40 million ballots 
on élection day next November. 

An increased anti-New Deal trend is shown 
in the second week’s report of the Literary Di- 
gest national poll, Of 207,087 ballots from 12 
States now tabulated, 115,736, or 55.89 per cent, 
are against the Administration, and 91,351 or 
44.11 per cent favorable to it. Of the 12 States, 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
sourl, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Georgia and Texas, only the last two return pro- 
New Deal majorities. 

Another poll last week, by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, showed 53 per cent 
who would vote to re-elect President Roosevelt 
if the election were held now, and 47 per cent 
who would vote against him. This poll indi- 
cates 30 States definitely in the Democratic col- 
umn, 8 definitely Republican, and the other 10 
wavering on the border line. 

A national poll of rural and small-town senti- 
ment conducted by the American Press and Pub- 
lishers’ Autocaster Service of New York, among 
country newspaper editors last week, gave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 53 per cent of the vote against 
the Republican field. But a geographic distri- 
bution of this result, translated into electoral 
college strength, would show the parties tied 
at 261 electoral votes each—with Arizona, Dela- 
ware and Nevada missing from the count. Among 
rural Republican editors’ presidential preferences 
for next year, Senator Borah comes first, then 
Landon, Knox and Hoover, in the order named. 


A definitely hostile attitude of business toward 
the New Deal was indicated in the results of the 
nation-wide referendum conducted among mem- 
bers by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The vote was 1,796 to 45 against exten- 
sion of Federal jurisdiction into matters of State 
and local concern; 1,845 to 22 in favor of keep- 
ing all grants by Congress to the executive 
branch within revenue; 1,825 to 36 against Gov- 
ernment competition with private enterprise, for 
regulatory or other purposes; and 1,813 to 58 
favoring clearly defined limits for all grants of 
authority by Congress to the executive branch. 





How the Parties Choose 
Convention Cities 


- Midwest, Important Sector in the 
Campaign, Has Advantage Now 


ITH THE MIDWEST considered the decisive 

sector in next year’s campaign, Midwest cities 
apparently have the “call” on others in bidding 
for the two major party national conventions. 

Chicago is aggressively trying to repeat its 1932 
performance of landing both of them. Its Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, matching 1932 pledges, 
promises $150,000 will be put up toward each con- 
vention’s expenses. 

Other Nidwest cities in the running include 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Cleveland and Detroit. In 
the East, Atlantic City and New York are hopeful. 

Like the course of empire, westward steadily 
has moved the line of convention cities. Count- 
ing Whig, Democratic, Republican, Populist and 
Progressive conclaves into the total, the majority 
of all national party conventions during the first 


t century of convention history, ending in 1932, 








were held in but two cities—Baltimore and Chi- 
cago. 


CHICAGO IN LEAD 

Till 1932 Baltimore led, with 16. Then by en- 
tertaining both the major conventions of three 
years ago, Chicago sprang into the lead with 17. 
Until 1860 no national convention ever had been 
held West of Philadelphia, and all but five up to 
that time had met in Baltimore. But in the 20th 
Century, only four times has either of the major | 
parties held its conventions East of Chicago. 

St. Louis has had six conventions, Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati four each, New York, Kansas City 
and Cleveland two each, and six other cities have 
had one convention each, 

Georgraphic location of the convention city 
has always been a strategic consideration—one 
that sometimes has been decisive in shaping party 
history. 

Lincoln was nominated and Seward beaten in 
the Republican convention of 1860 largely because 
it was held at Chicago, where a noisy Lincoln 
cheering section filled the big lakeside “Wigwam.” 
Similarly, that year, holding the Democratic con- 
vention in the far South, at Charleston, 8S. C., was 
fatal to the aspirations of Stephen A. Douglas 
of Illinois and disastrously split the party. 


CINCINNATI EPISODE 

Cincinnati was picked as the Republican con- 
vention city in 1876 by friends of Treasury Secre- 
tary Benjamin Bristow of Kentucky and Senator 
Oliver P. Morton of Indiana, who thought the 
Queen City would be readily accessible for le- 
gions of loyal Kentucky and Hoosier boomers. 
But the fact that it was the home town of Gov. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, with a friendly lo- 
cal press, helped turn the nomination to him as a 
“dark horse.” 

Just as selection of New York as the Demo- 
cratic convention city in 1868 was a factor in 
nominating Gov. Horatio Seymour of that State, 
so choice of New York again in 1924 bolstered the 
chances of Gov. Al Smith. His noisily zealous 
supporters in the galleries, if they did not get 
their idol nominated, at least helped stave off 
victory for William G. McAdoo in the hectic dead- 
lock that lasted through 103 ballots. 

But location of a convention city is not so im- 
portant in campaign strategy as it used to be. 
Radiq has minimized the geographic factor. No 
matter where a national convention is held now- 
adays, millions listening in, regardless of how far 
away they live, can get ringside “earfuls” of all 
that goes on. 


warngengnnnttes = 
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“MY TRIP A FAILURE” 


Postmaster General James A. Farley says his 

transcontinental tour was a failure because he 

went to look for trouble and couldn’t find any.. In 

Denver, he discounted charges that the President 

is “slipping,” and upon his return to New York, 

he listed 18 States as already certain for 
Roosevelt in 1936. 


















The President Sounds 


Democratic Keynote 


Defends His Policies and Promises 
A Reduction in Spending 


RIDAY was a jubilation day for Georgia Dem- 
ocrats as President Roosevelt, addressing a 
throng of 50,000 in Grant stadium at Atlanta, 
spiritedly reviewed his Administration’s achieve- 
ments, with confident assurances of a brighten- 
ing future and lashing thrusts at his critics. 
The “peak of appropriations is past,” he de- 
clared. A “decreasing deficit” is in prospect. The 
Government’s credit is unexcelled anywhere in 
the world, despite “attacks on that credit” by 
those seeking to “dictate” how the Administra- 
tion should run the Treasury and “let the 
needy starve.” There are 3,125,000 persons busy 
on work-relief projects, he said. Farm income 
is up nearly three billions since 1932. “Ameri- 
can life has improved in these two and a half 
years, and, if I have anything to do with it, is 
going to improve in the days to come.” 


A CAMPAIGN ‘GUIDE’ 

Delivered with strategic significance in the 
State where Gov. Eugene Talmadge has been 
endeavoring to stir revolt against the New Deal, 
the President’s speech carried not only an ap- 
peal to loyalty of that section but afforded what 
observers considered a general outline of aggres- 
sive attack for the party to pursue during the 
coming national campaign. 

Amid the ebullition of enthusiasm for the 
President’s “home-coming” visit, a hostile de- 
monstration toward Governor Talmadge took 
the form of hanging him in effigy, red suspend- 
ers and all, to a “sour apple tree” on the State 
capitol lawn. 

From the unquenchable Talmadge, however, 
rang a challenge for the President to answer 
his charges that the TVA was copying commun- 
ism, that the Tugwell Resettlement Administra- 
tion had a staff of 12,089 to provide 5,012 relief 
jobs, that the AAA was unconstitutional and the 
masses were being “pressed almost to starva- 
tion by this cruel policy of scarcity.” 

Behind the scenes, the Talmadge forces, 
warned to boycott a meeting of Georgia State 
Democratic Committeemen, called by Judge 
Newt Morris, stayed away from it. But a pro- 
New Deal minority of about a score of the com- 
mittee’s 124 members met to plan means of 
sending a Georgia Roosevelt delegation to the 
party national convention. 


GOV. GRAVES PLEDGES AID 

From neighboring Alabama last week, Gov. 
Bibb Graves sent the President assurances of 
full support of that State. His message was in 
response to a Presidential letter congratulating 
Governor Graves on choice of four delegates-at- 
large to the national convention, including the 
Governor. 

Back from a trip to the Pacific coast came 
Democratic National Committee Chairman 
James A. Farley, radiating confident optimfsm. 
Besides interviewing numerous party leaders en 
route, he made two speeches at Denver, Colo., 
and Portland, Oreg. 

At Denver, after branding talk that the Presi- 
dent was “slipping” as just “propaganda,” he 
pitched into the “misnamed Liberty League.” 
The League, whose board of directors includes 
two former Democratic Presidential nominees, 
Alfred E. Smith and John W. Davis, Mr. Farley 
branded a “multi-milMonaires’ club” that was 
“pouring out money to break down Roosevelt, 
interspersing its hostile maneuvers with hypo- 
critical claims of non-partisanship.” 


MR. FARLEY PROPHESIES 

Eighteen States he traveled through will be 
safely in the Democratic column next Novem- 
ber, Chairman Farley prophesied, upon termina- 
tion of his trip at New York. 

In a radio address, Senator Joseph Guffey of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the Democratic 
Senatorial Committee, corroborated Mr. Farley’s 
prediction that Pennsylvania will be among the 
Democratic States when the 1936 ballots are 
cast. 

In similar vein, Rep. Patrick Henry Drewry of 
Petersburg, Virginia, chairman of the Democra- 
tic Congressional Committee, declared he had 
no uneasiness about Democratic control of both 
Houses in the next (75th) Congress. 

Chairman Farley left Charles Michelson, 
Democratic National Committee publicity direc- 
tor, on the West Coast sizing up prospects there. 
Writing his current weekly news letter to 
Democratic newspapers from San Francisco, Mr. 
Michelson delivers a bantering broadside at 
former President Hoover’s 1936 chances. Mr. 
Hoover’s “ponderous philosophies” are being 
“passed over by the newspaper readers for the 
other funny pages,” he says. Indeed, for that 
matter, he observes, tired readers are dismissing 
most Republican polemics they see in the 
papers these days as the mere threshing 2f old 
straw. 


‘BOONDOGGLING’ DEFENDED 

On a speaking trip in Ohio, Relief Administra- 
tor Harry Hopkins defied critics of “boon- 
doggling” and other phases of relief policy. Be- 
hind their “smoke screen” of political attack, he 
declared in a Cleveland speech, lies the “shame- 
less and unmasked opposition to a Government 
which says that no one shall starve.” 

Among reanimated Ohio critics of relief last 
week was Gov. Maftin Davey (Dem.), who 
charged that the Federal Government had 
broken its promises to the jobless and “run dut 
on the helpless people.” 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: NEW THREATS OF WAR + 


+ 








EADING OR LED?—Fresh storm 

warnings are up along the Medi- 
terranean as oil streaks the trouble 
waters of diplomacy. 

The League, after some wavering 
among the leaders, is getting ready 
to throw its economic war machine 
into high-gear against “outlaw” 
Italy; and the Duce is making no 
bones about the fact that the Fas- 
cists do not intend to take the “hu- 
miliation” complacently. 

Oil for the tanks of Italy precipi- 
tated the latest crisis. How Geneva 
planned to add this essential war 
material to its embargo list against 
the belligerent Fascists, then ap- 
peared to falter, and finally re- 
newed its purpose after a significant 
declaration of 
Washington, makes an interesting 
story. 


The following is the chronology of | 


events: 

1—The League “General Staff” 
lays plans for a meeting on Nov. 29 
to add oil, coal, iron, steel, and pos- 
sibly copper to the embargo list. 


2.—Rome spokesmen warn that 


independence at | 








Genuine 
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States that it still favored an em- | and the other on financial policy on 


Proposed Embargo on Oil For Italy Intensifies Menace of 


Conflict in Europe—Laval Weathers a Crisis 


shutting off such essentials 
May mean war. 

3.—The “General Staff” postpones 
its scheduled meeting because “M. 


Laval—desiring personally to attend | 
—and finding it impossible—asked a | 
| has been threatening. 


postponement of several days.” 


4—Certain American “I told you | 
that the United | 
“left out on a | 
limb” because League powers are not | 


so” interests say 
States therefore is 


following it in shutting off oil to 
Italy. 

5.—American Administration offi- 
cials immediately make it clear that 
this Government is not cooperating 


with the League, but that its poli- | 


cies are independent, and impartial 
toward both belligerents. 

6.—Great Britain hastens to as- 
sure the United States that it has 
no intention of abandoning its op- 
position to oil shipments for Italy, 
and that probably the League “Gen- 
eral Staff” will hold its meeting 
soon. 

7.—The “General Staff” announces 
that it will hold its postponed meet- 
ing on Dec. 12. 

x ket 
{IRST IN SANCTIONS?—The 1935 
American concept of neutrality, 

the Administration has been point- 


as oil | 





Hospitality 
in New York 


Single Rooms from $5 
Double Rooms from $7 
Suites $10 


ing out weekly, does not give citi- 
zens the right to reap abnormal 
profits from, and do abnormal busi- 
ness on account of, a war. 

In addition to banning the sale of 
arms to Italy and Ethiopia, and 
warning American travellers to keep 
clear of war zones, as provided un- 
der the Neutrality Act, official 


DIRECTION: J. C. THORNE 
AND J. J. ATKINSON 
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interpretation of the law. 

The Government was able through 
financial pressure to prevent a ship- 
ment of 12,000 tons of petroleum to 
Italy during the week. The Shipping 
Board informed the owners of the 
tanker “Ulysses,” ready to weigh 
anchor for the Mediterranean, that 
the Government would foreclose on 
the defaulted mortgage on the ves- 
sel if the shipment were made. 

eo -e 
(COMPROMISE? — Geneva seemed 
to have caught the cue — the 
United States had no intention of 

















interfering with a League program | Government was to confine exports 


of economic starvation for Italy. | 
| in view of its interest in peace and 


But Great Britain and France be- 
gan to feel that new measures might 
actually drive Mussolini to despera- 
tion and precipitate the crisis that 


With the British elections ended, 
in which backing League sanctions 
played a prominent part, and with 
French Premier Laval’s Cabinet fac- 
ing a serious test, caution and com- 
promise began to be talked around 
diplomatic quarters. It was decided 
that the “General Staff” meeting 
should be postponed because of the 
inability of M. Laval to attend on 
the date named. 

This was sufficient to stir up rum- 
blings of criticism across the sea. 
The United States has moved into 
the lead in shutting off the fuel for 
the war, said isolationists and critics, 
and the League nations which were 
supposed to be most interested have 
backed down and left us “out on a 
limb.” 

x* 


DECLARATION OF WASHING- 

TON.—The Administration lost 
no time in answering this conten- 
tion. State Department circles made 
it known that the policy of this 








of war supplies to a “normal” basis 


obligations under the Kellogg Pact. 

The official spokesman declared 
that from the first the United 
States has pursued an independent 
course; never consulting or collabo- 
rating with any other nation or 
group of nations such as the League. 


Although admitting that there | 


might be certain similar courses 
pursued by both the United States 
and the League, the spokesman was 
careful to point out some of the dif- 
ferences between the two. For ex- 
ample, the United States has not 
adjudged and proclaimed Italy the 
aggressor, as has the League; the 
United States is applying bans to 
both belligerents whereas Geneva 
has singled out Ethiopia for help; 
the United States has not inter- 
fered with imports from the bellig- 
erents, nor with anything but an 
abnormal increase in exports, as 
contrasted with the embargo and 
boycott measures of the League. 


x**«* 
66 A SSURANCES.”—London lost no 
time in holding a Cabinet 


meeting and assuring the United 








bargo on oil to the Fascists. 

On Nov. 29 it was announced that 
the “General Staff” of the League 
had been convoked for Dec. 12 to 
consider an enlargement of the em- 
bargo against Italy. 

Inasmuck as observers agree that 
if Italy is completely cut off from 


oil it can withstand the pressure | 
only about three months, things are | 


heading toward a new crisis. it is 


believed that Great Britain 


Mussolini’s “irreducible minimum” 
demands for settlement of his 
trouble with Ethiopia. 

On the Roman side, it is reported 
that some reprisals contemplated 


by Italy in return for further eco-| 


nomic pressure py the League in- 
volve: withdrawing diplomatic 
representatives from the sanction 
countries; withdrawing from mem- 
bership in the League; blowing up 
a large part of the British fleet by 
a “death squadron,” and the occu- 
pation of Lake Tana in Ethiopia, 
headwaters of the Blue Nile and 
therefore important to British in- 
terests in Egypt. 
x**rek 


s+" [HE FATE OF FRANCE.”—With 

ominous problems facing him at 
home and abroad, Pierre Laval came 
out on the Icng end of two votes of 
confidence in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties—one on procedure on Nov. 28 


and | 
France will try a iast time to get | 





Nov. 29. 

Communists and Socialists were 
unsuccessful in uniting in a common 
drive to overthrow the Laval gov- 
ernment. The left-wing group has 


been demanding dissolution of the | 
Fascist Croix de Feu, and is sympa- | 


thetic with strong League action 
against Fascist Italy. The Croix 
de Feu, on the other hand, is favor- 
able to more conciliatory measures 
toward Italy. 

Laval has announcej his inten- 
tion of disbanding the “private 
armies” which have grown up since 
the war. Under no condition will 
he permit devaluation of the franc 
to solve the economic difficulties 
which face the country, including a 
serious flight of gold, high taxes, un- 
favorable trade balances, and un- 
favorable business conditions. 

x*rk 


(CONVERSATION PIECE?—M ore 
may ve in the cards for discus- 


| sion at the London Naval Confer- 


ence than the Japanese care about. 

It was at the Disarmament Con- 
ference of 1922 that nine powers, 
including the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
signed a pact to respect the politi- 
cal sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of China. 

For the second time, in the eyes 
of most of the signers, the Japanese 
are violating that treaty. The first 
time was by its military and politi- 


cal excursion into Manchuria, and 
the second, by its sponsorship of an 
autonomous state in the Northern 
part of China. 

On Nov. 28, the British Govern- 
ment requested its representative in 
Tokyo to find out just what are the 
Japanese intentions in Northern 
China. Also, the Amassador was 
instructed to remind the Foreign 
Office of Nippon’s obligation’s under 
the Nine Power Pact. 

P, A, FREDERICK. 
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@Leave Washington, Philadelphia or 
New York near close of the business day 
afid arrive in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portiand, Seattle for morning business 
appointments. Only United offers over- 
night service to all Pacific coast cities. 
CHICAGO—only 5 hrs. from Washignton 
or Philadelphia. 514 hrs. from New York, 


Tickets, Reservations: Any United 
Air Lines Ticket Office in 36 cities, or any 
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Washington—812 15th St. N V., ME 5656 
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Washington has been extending the | 
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VITALIS 


and the famous 
“50-SECOND WORKOUT’ 






‘OR healthy, handsome hair— 

go tight down where health 
begins—right to the hair roots 
themselves. Don’t let a too-tight 
scalp pinch them. Don’t let a 
too-dry scalp starve them. Loosen 
and relax your scalp—schedule 
yourself for real hair-health with 
Vitalis and the famous “60-Sec- 
ond Workout.” 

The pure vegetable oils of Vi- 
talis help replenish the natural 
oil that both your scalp and hair 
need so badly. And 
Vitalis and the “60- 
Second Workout” 
stimulate the scalp— 
bring new circulation 
around the hair roots { 
—restore the normal, 
natural lustre of 


healthy hair. Loose dandruff dis- 
appears. Your hair looks more 
alive. Your scalp feels better. 
And you escape entirely that 
“patent-leather” look. 

Use the “60-Second Workout” 
twice a week —or as often as 
you want. Another suggestion: 
Use Vitalis and a vigorous mas- 
sage before and after your regu- 
lar shampoo—and you'll have a 
clean, healthy scalp—a well- 
groomed head of hair. 












ASK YQUR BARBER 
He’s an expert on the 
care of scalp and hair. 
When he says Vitalis — 
take his advice. He 
knows best. 
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VITALIS AND THE "60-SECOND WORKOUT” FOR HEALTHY, HANDSOME HAIR 






































Research-a fundamental 
Means to an end 


... getting facts is never an end in itself 


HE true function of advertising research is apt 

to become blurred in these complex times. Too 
often, it assumes an academic importance which 
loses sight of its fundamental task—that of get- 
ting new facts about markets and merchandise 
from which to evolve great selling ideas. 

How to find out often over-shadows what to find 
out. But Lord & Thomas always remember that 
getting facts is not an end in itself, though we yield 
to none in our recognition that fact-finding is a 
fundamental means to our ends. 


Where Facts Are Found 


Facts from which great Reasons-Why are sifted 
may be found outside, as well as inside, a client’s 
business. And in the fundamental research which 
yields these facts, Lord & Thomas delve deeply in 
many fields. 

We believe, for instance, that we are unique for 
our “liaison” between science and advertising. 
Many of our most successful campaigns result from 
facts gathered through personal contact with men 
in scientific centers, laboratories, hospitals and 
universities. 

Lord & Thomas’ ability to get significant facts — 
fast — without involving either a client or ourselves 
in costly procedure, comes from knowing exactly 
where to go. Every Lord & Thomas office has de- 
veloped a technique whereby its research is pro- 
portioned not only according to population, but 
according to incomes, occupations, sex, age and 
race. This makes it possible for us to get our facts 
with a minimum number of calls, 


Here is an Example 


We recently completed a national survey for a 
maker of a small popular-priced packaged article. 
We interviewed 13,000 consumers in 80 cities, 
from coast to coast. The time allowed us was three 


"weeks —in which we had to make the survey, plan 


it, organize trained investigators, collect returns, 
tabulate and analyze them. We had one of the 
largest independent research organizations in the 
country estimate on the job. They said, “$7500— 
but it can’t possibly be done in three weeks.” 

Lord & Thomas’ own Research Department did 
the job in less than three weeks, at a cost of less 
than $4000. And from its facts came a Reason-Why 
that was at once new, compelling and exclusive. 


Research Reveals Every Detail 
of our Client’s Business 


Lord & Thomas seek to know every detail of a 
client’s business. His manufacturing, merchandis- 
ing and distribution are subject to our constant 
study—from the outside viewpoint. We seek to 
know, personally, the key buyers and policy- 
pioneers in every line of trade affecting our clients. 
We contact them regularly. And we have scores 
of devices for keeping in tune with shifting buy- 
ing habits, brand preferences, price policies and 
trade practices. 


Rich By-Products Often Revealed 


The getting of these facts is tremendously impor- 
tant. Not only for the ultimate great Reason-W hy, 
but for the mine of helpful suggestions which so 
often reveal themselves as rich by-products for the 
advertiser. And yet—research can never be more 
important than as a fundamental means to this 
end: that of sifting these facts for the one great 
selling idea on which success in advertising mainly 
depends. 

This selection is the big fundamental in all ad- 
vertising research. It is also the rare and difficult. 
But it is a working principle at Lord & Thomas—a 
tested principle born of experience. For we have 
invested $180,000,000 for our clients in advertis- 
ing during the last five years of depression alone. 


LORD & THOMAS . advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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What Criminals Do 
After Their Release 


Federal Records Show Jobs They 
Seek; From Police to Hotels 


HE Federal Bureau of Investigation’s finger- 

print division is becoming one of the ables6 
allies of the modern personnel director. 

Federal fingerprint experts are discovering 
scores of former criminals who every month seek 
to become policemen, soldiers, hotel workers and 


taxicab drivers. 

So reports J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Bureau of Investigation, who through his finger- 
print division discovered 621 former criminals, 
eonvicted of crimes ranging from larcency to 
murder, among 8,799 applicants for jobs in the 
War Department, 11 police departments, 2 
sheriffs’ offices and a special service department 
of a railway company during October, . 


ARMY APPLICANTS CHECKED 

Of the 7,539 men enlisting for Army service 
during the month the Bureau determined that 
494 applicants possessed criminal records, Peni- 
tentiary sentences had been served by 33. 

Arrest records were located of 23 of the 289 
applicants for police jobs in the police depart- 
ments at Oakiand and Sacramento, Calif., and 
Jersey City, N. J., and in the special officers’ de- 
partment of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway. One applicant for a police job had 
served four penitentiary terms, two in this coun- 
try and two in Canada. Five of the 84 persons 
applying for permits to carry guns in Paterson, 
N. J., and San Diego, Calif., had criminal records, 
one having served 10 years at the Iowa State Re- 
formatory, for burglary. 

The Bureau found criminal records against 50 
of the 689 persons who held, or were applying 
for, hotel jobs in Miami, Fla., and Amarille, Tex, 


TAXI DRIVERS’ RECORD 

Forty-eight of the 197 men who applied for 
chauffeurs’ or taxicab drivers’ permits in Kansas 
City, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; Omaha, Nebr.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Honolulu, Hawaii, were 
shown to have criminal records. Penitentiary 





—Underwood & Underwood 


TRACING THE CRIMINAL 


Justin Miller, Assistant Attorney General, keeps 
“close tabs” on the activities of those who run 
afoul of the law or have been convicted of crimes. 





sentences had been served by 10 of the ex- 
criminals; one had served three terms and an- 
other, two. 

“Lady-fingers” also played an important part 
in the fingerprint records for October, and in- 
dicated that women may have a greater tendency 
to murder than men. Fingerprint cards of the 
FBI revealed the arrest of 2,368 women in Octo- 
ber, or approximately 7 per cent of the total ar- 
rested and fingerprinted. However, more than 
nine out of every 100 women arrested were 
charged with homicide, while only eight out of 

-every 100 men were charged with the same of- 
fense. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau called for assistance 
from the public and police organizations of the 
nation in its experiment with a super-power po- 
lice radio station to be installed at headquarters 
in Washington. 

The contemplated station would be capable of 
broadcasting alarms to short-wave police re- 
ceivers “in every State, city and village” in the 
country. 

Test broadcasts have been made from the Bu- 
reau of Standards 1,000-watt station at Beltsville, 
Md., and have been found “very encouraging” by 
the FBI. The FCC also has cooperated, making 
possible experimental broadcasts in the after- 
noon and evening of Dec. 2, 5, 9 and 12 on various 
kilocycle bands. 


MORE ALCOHOL DEATHS 

The alcohol death toll is rising. 

During 1934, 3,655 persons died of alcoholism, or 
258 more than the year before, according to the 
U. S. Public Health Service, which baged its fig- 
ures on data compiled by the Census Bureau, 

Five dry States were reported as having shown 
increases during last year in alcoholic dgaths. 
Deaths in Alabama increased from 40 to 51; 
Georgia, 50 to 76; Kansas, 17 to 25; Oklahoma, 
33 to 56; and Texas, then dry, from 80 to 107. 
Mississippi’s alcohol deaths remained at 21 for 
both 1933 and 1934. Maryland’s total of 70 in 1933 
was repeated in 1934. 
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| Public Housing Program For 
‘Consumer’ Looks at Bread Costs | 


the Legislative Mill—Jobs and Fingerprints— 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AS A LANDLORD 


Wr a movement under way for the Gevernment to undertake 
a gigantic movement of low-cost housing and slum-clearance, 
interest is being focused sharply on steps which have already been 
initiated by the Administration. Above is the $2,500,000 low-rent 
housing project in Atlanta, similar to “Techwood” which has just 
been dedicated by the President, and typical of mass developments 
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tempting to eradicat 


shown on the right. 


in a large number of cities. 
Lower left is a slum dwelling of the type which officials are at- 


or low-cost unit houses such as the one, recently built in Cleveland, 


being erected under the “Satellite City” program. 
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e and replace either with apartment dwellings, 


These modern units are similar to those now 
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A Dream of New Homes For Low-income Groups 


Mammoth Low-cost Housing Plan Ready For Submission to Congress—Calls 
For One Permanent Agency to Supersede Many Emergency Organizations 


Witsin the next 90 days Congress will proba- + 000 for home building and modernization, but it 


bly be faced with a gigantic low-cost housing 
and slum-clearance program unparalleled in its 
conception to make use of billions of dollars and 
millions of workers. 

This “dream” of publie housing advocates will 
be introduced by Senator Wagner (Dem,) of New 
York, 

Much significance is attached to the dedication 
of PWA's Techwood low-cost housing unit in At- 
lanta, Georgia, last week by President Roose- 
velt, , 

This project is typical of the program being fol- 
lowed by the Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration which ageording to its di- 
rector, A, R, Clas, is a ‘national demonstration 
program of slum clearance and low-rent hous- 
ing.” 

The program consists mainly of projects wholly 
financed by the Federal Government, to be con- 
structed and operated through the Housing Di- 
vision. It algo includes seven housing deyelop- 
ments ereeted by private limited-dividend corpo- 
rations, operating on PWA loans under the Di- 
vision’s supervision. 


PROJECTS IN 35 CITIES 

A total of 50 Federal housing projects are be- 
ing installed in 35 cities, the Virgin Islands, and 
Puerto Rico, with allotments totaling $120,725,100 
from the Works-Relief and PWA funds. 

These projects will provide more fhan 265,000 
modern, fireproof living units, On 26 sites they 
will replace slum dwellings with comfortable, 
sanitary living quarters of certain basic standards 
such as hot and cold running water, cross venti- 
lation, adequate light, cooking and refrigerating 
facilities. 

Twenty-one projects will be erected on vacant 
land, offering opportunities for residents of slum 
property to leave substandard homes. Such va- 
cant sites, Mr. Clas says, were selected pending 
final determination by the courts of the Federal 
Government's right to condemn slums for clear- 
ance and construction of new housing. One proj- 
ect is to be built on land partly slum, the re- 
mainder vacant; the areas to be used in the 
Virgin Islands program are yet to be determined, 


START OF WIDE MOVEMENT 

This may seem to be the start of a program 
which will set the future pace in developments 
of this kind, However, Senator Wagner, in speak- 
ing to the recent conference of mayors, declared 
that “in the interest of a genuine low-cost hous- 
ing program * * * one of the first steps must be 
the passage of adequate legislation by Congress.” 

“Low-cost housing in the United States has not 
been tried to any substantial extent,” he said, 
adding, “the Federal Housing Administration has 
done marvelous work in setting aside $1,000,000,- 





is primarily an agency for the release of frozen 
capital and the reform of mortgage practice.” 

“The Home Owners Loan Corporation has 
stimulated the repair of 326,000 dwellings, and it 
has saved 1,000,000 homes from foreclosure, but 
it is chiefly a refinancing agency. The Resettle- 
ment and the Public Works Administration have 
found their activities too interwoven with ques- 
tions of immediate relief to inauguate a real 
housing program.” 


LEGAL SNAGS IN THE WAY 

PWA officials do not for a minute underesti- 
mate the snag which delayed their Louisville 
slum clearance project. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Cincinnati held that “the taking of 
property to relieve unemployment and to improve 
living conditions among low-salaried workers” is 
not “a taking for public use”. The case is now 
before the United States Supreme Court. An ad- 
verse decision by the Court would seriously crip- 
ple the program, according to some officials. 

Dr. Tugwell’s Resettlement Administration in 
its low-cost housing program seems destined to 
also strike a few snags. The subsistence home- 
steads projects for stranded communities which 
was turned over to the RA by the PWA has not 
turned out as well as officials had hoped, 

Innumerable difficulties haye forced officials to 
call a halt to this type of housing. Instead the 
Resettlement Administration ig now engaged on 
a program of “satellite cities’, One of these 
four projects to be launched adjacent to large 
cities “to relieve the deplorable housing condi- 
tions of low-income workers in cities” is just out- 
side of Washington, D.C. This project will cost 
$5,500,000. The four projects will cost $31,000,000. 


“SATELLITE CITIES” 

These planned communities, RA officials say, 
“will be designed to serve as models for future 
planning as the country seeks to correct the 
present intolerable situation in which one-third 
of American families live in homes rated as sub- 
standard”. 

To Mayor LaGuardia of New York, there is 
“great danger” in these “satellite cities” that as 
yet “has not been seen by the sponsors of this 
plan”. 

Industry, the mayor said, “will go to these new 
community centers * * * for one purpose alone” 
* * * and that is to get cheaper labor. And the 
minute that industry seeks to break away from 
cities for that purpose it will bring our whole 
standard down, and no city can afford to meet 
that kind of competition.” 

However, one of the major obstacles to the low- 
cost public housing program has been the steady 
diversion of funds for other purposes. Only about 
$20,000,000 of the Administration’s first $3,300,- 


+ 000,000 public works program was earmarked for 
| public housing. When the $4,880,000,000 emer- 
| gency relief appropriation was passed this year, 
| public housing advocates were given to under- 
| stand that $450,000,000 would be spent for low- 
cost housing and slum clearance. A, Presiden- 
tial order cut funds for this purpose to approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 


MILLIONS OF HOMES NEEDED 


Under these conditions, housing experts believe 
that no well-rounded public housing program can 
be accomplished. Therefore, it is Senator’s Wag- 
ner’s desire to introduce legislation which will 
make possible a continued program entirely di- 
vorced from the kaleidoscopic activities of the 
emergency agencies. 

He has pointed out that during the next ten 
years the United States will need 14,000,000 new 
homes to provide adequately for normal popula- 

, tion increases, obsolescence, and for the demoli- 
tion or abandonment of millions of dwellings 
totally unfit for human habitation. 

Such a program, he says, would involve the in- 
vestment of capital, “and of course mainly private 

| capital to the extent of about $65,000,000,000, or 
| $6,500,000,000 per year * * * governmental as- 
sistance would apply only to homes for the poor, 
| or about 8,000,000 of the 14,000,000 dwellings 

| “Private industry and limited dividend corpo- 
rations would have absolutely free play in the 
| construction of 6,000,000 homes for the people of 
moderate means and for the rich—enough to tax 
their capacity to the utmost and yield returns 
more profitable than any they have known.” 


| ENLISTING PRIVATE CAPITAL 
| 


Another nation-wide home-building program is 

advocated by the Committee of Economic Recov- 

| ery, Inc., which last week submitted to President 

Roosevelt a plan for constructing 8,000,000 low 

and moderate-cost homes during the next ten 

years. Private capital, in this case, would do 85 
per cent of the job. 

Leaders of this group propose to have private 
capital build all homes for income groups. over 
$1,000 a year. Public housing to take care of the 
| Mcome groups under $1,000 a year would come 
| under national and municipal direction. 

The construction of 75,000 homes each year for 











the next ten years, the committee states, will ab- 
sorb at least 4,000,000 workers from the ranks of 
the unemployed, and will stimulate allied indus- 
tries and retail trade. 

Although comparatively new in this country, 
public low-rent housing has assumed increasing 
importance during the last few years. The com- 
ing Congress may see fit to take action on Sena- 
tor Wagner’s proposal to meet the issue of the 
slums with a long-range national policy. 

Derek Fox. 
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Why Bread Prices Rise: 


A Survey of Costs 


Return of Stale Supply Declared 
To Be a Big Factor 


GTALE BREAD returned to the bakers from the 
grocers’ shelves is cesting the eonsumers of 
America millions of dollars annually. 

Such is the conclusion of a bread cost study 
made for the NRA’s Consumers’ Division by Karl 
Hauck, who has represented consumers’ interests 
in negotiations with the baking industry in many 
sections of the country. 

Secretary Wallace and AAA officials, Mr. Hauck 
points out, contend that the price of bread has 
advanced more than the inerease in ingredient 
costs warrants. The bakers in turn elaim that 
processing taxes and the crop curtailment policies 
of the AAA are causing the advance in prices, 

“Both have substance to their arguments,” he 
says. “However, there is one factor which con- 
tributes greatly to bread costs, which should read- 
ily and pertinently engage the attention of the 
consumer in his search for a way out, but which 
has been more or less obseured in the flurry of 
topical controversy”. 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


This factor, Mr. Hauck explains, has its root 
in distribution costs and stale bread returns, 

“The sales and distribution are usually made 
through driver-salesmen who deliver the bread 
directly to the grocery store. The driyer-sales- 
men in their effort to have the local storekeepers 
purehase greater and greater quantities of their 
brand of bread have developed the practice of 
leaving bread on consignment.” 

*That which is not sold,” according to Mr. 
Hauck, “is returned to the baker the following 
day. The result has been waste and higher costs 
on the part of the bread which is sold by each 
firm.” 

However, he shows that chain stores ean manu- 
facture and sell bread at a lower figure than can, 
“or rather do,” most other bakers because; “They 
schedule production more accurately, since they 
know the exact amount of bread desired by each 
retail unit for the following day’s business. Sec- 
ond, no driver-salesmen need be employed— 
merely deliverymen who deliver the bread to the 
retail unit and do no competive selling. Third, 
bread is not consigned, in the course of competi- 
tion among brands, and there are no stale re= 
turns going back to the bakery.” 


CONSUMER PAYS LOSS 

He estimates that the loss due to stale bread 
for the country as a whole runs into several mil- 
lions of dollars a year. “The consumer,” he says, 
“naturally pays for this loss, If stale returns 
were elminated in the industry, a saving of from 
4 per to cent to 12 per cent would be made—and 
this saving could be passed on to consumers—and 
might enable the industry to keep prices at their 
present levels instead of raising them, even 
though ingredient costs do increase.” 

Retail bread prices in 56 cities for the period 
Oct. 23 to Nov, 5 showed an average up- 
ward trend of one-tenth of 1 cent, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This is compared 
with a more general upward advance in the pre- 
ceding fortnight. 

Donald E. Montgomery, AAA Consumers‘ Coun- 
sel, who is now making a survey of bread prices, 
has said that the recent upward trend in loaf 
costs is “in line with ingredient price increases.” 

However, the AAA’s consumers’ division dis- 
closes that it is in no position to answer this 
question: “How much does my baker have to 
spend for the raw materials he puts into the 
bread I buy?” 

The division maintains that until consumers 
demand the answer, the great army of re- 
searchers and long miles of laboratories which 
would have to be mustered into action will not 
be forthcoming, 

Mr. Hauck strikes a militant note in conclud- 
ing that “the industry is still using practically the 
same methods of distribution and sales that were 
used 20 years ago, They have not kept pace with 
the times in reducing distribution costs or adopt- 
ing more modern methods, Their delivery costs 
are high when compared with those of chain- 
store bakers—and the consumers must pay that 
difference,” 
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INDUSTRIAL UNION.—Organization of all 
workers in a mass production industry into one 
body with varying scales of pay. Differs from 
craft union, which aims to combine workers in 
different industries by trades, A. F, of L, holds 
to latter plan although strong minority, includ- 
ing coal miners, garment workers, printers and 
other large unions, is engaged in a continuing 
struggle to effect organization by industrial 
unions. * * * 

OIL-COAL EMBARGO.—Proposal of the lead- 
ing nations adhering to the League of Nations 
to shut off all importation of oil and fuel into 
Italy in an endeavor to end its war movements 
in Africa,. Informally has been adopted by the 
United States in furtherance of efforts to pres 
serve this country’s neutrality, 

ss * 

MOST-FAVORED-NATION CLAUSE. — Provi- 
sion in treaty or agreement guaranteeing to each 
signer that the other will grant it “treatment 
no less favorable” than that it extends to any 
other nation. 
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ADJUSTMENT to the formula for 

participation in Federal contri- 
butions toward State social security 
programs has offered the various 
States a complex and varying prob- 
lem. Not only is complexity demon- 
strated in the determination of ben- 
efits to be extended, but also in the 
matter of financing State benefit 
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"WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING 
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funds and in the set-up of adminis- | 


trative organizations. 

Texas and Nebraska are the latest 
Btates te conform social security 
legislation to the Federal require- 
ments. Legislation is now before the 
Ilinois and Oregon legislatures. 


Kentucky, at the November election, | 


voted a constitutional amendment 
which will permit the State legisla- 
ture to enact cooperative social] se- 
curity laws. The Governors of 
Pennsyivania and Indiana are at 
the point of calling their legisla- 
tures into specia) session. 


FINANCE TROUBLES 

Colorado is seeking an opinion as 
to whether existing social security 
laws are adequate, or whether they 
will require revision to meet the Fed- 
eral requirements. Wisconsin, Okla- 
homa, Washington and other states 
are troubled with problems of fin- 
ancing and administration that may 
need legislative consideration. 

Many of the States are setting up 
welfare departments for administra- 
tion of social security laws. Laws of 
some States provide for local, coun- 
ty, and municipal administration, 
In other States this problem is still 
unsolved, 

Differing sources of revenue are 
tapped—some for the first time in 
some States—to provide funds. Re- 
ceipts from income taxes, sales taxes, 
surplus highway taxes, among oth- 
ers, are applied to payments of the 
State obligation for pensions. 


** t 
THE TEXAS PROGRAM 


AN APPROPRIATION of 25 mil- | 


lions for old-age pensions is a 
charge against a newly created 
fund that has no assets under the 


social security legislation just enact- | 


ed by the Texas legislature. 
legislature adjourned without pro- 
vision for financing the pension 
payment; a special session probably 
will be called to remedy the omis- 
sion. As the measure is not effec- 
tive until July J, 1936, the time is 
ample. 

Governor Allred is opposed to 
creating a retail sales tax and also 
has protested a raid upon the gen- 
eral fund, already deeply in the red, 
as a means of financing pensions. 
A tax on gross receipts and natural 
resources, estimated to raise from 7 
to 9 millions annually, and diversion 
of receipts from the liquor traffic 
were both considered without ac- 
tion. 

Pensions not to exceed $30 month- 
ly are to be paid, under the Texas 


The | 





law, to needy persons above the age 
of 65 who have lived five years in 
the State; the pensions will be con- 
tributed equally by Federal and 
State governments. 
ards of eligibles, who include about 
100,000 Mexicans and Negroes, are 
to be taken into consideration in 
sealing pension payments. 

The State pension administration 
to be set up under the Texas law 
will establish branch agencies for 
local administration. 

x**t 

NEBRASKA USES ‘GAS’ TAX 

LD AND NEW gasoline taxes are 

to provide $5,113,000 as the 
State quota annually for the ex- 
perimental social security program 
under laws enacted at the special 
session of the retiring bicameral] 
legislature of Nebraska. The uni- 
cameral legislature, which will hold 
its first meeting early in 1937, will 
determine the future of the State 
program, 


Living stand- 
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The enactment provided for ad- 


ministration of pension funds 
through the State treasurer. An at- 
tempt to previde for local adminis- 
tration of the funds was defeated 
on grounds of both unconstitution- 
ality and non-conformity with the 
Federal requirements. 

The system set up generally cov- 
ers the field of social security and 
allocates the percentages that may 
be used for each activity. 

The authorized scale of disburse- 
ments allows: Not more than 1 per 
cent for salaries and expenses of 
State administration; not more than 
24.52 per cent for relief; not more 
than 1.46 per cent for blind assist- 
ance; not more than 57.27 per cent 
for old-age assistance; not more 
than 15.56 per cent for aid to de- 


| 
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| ture a proposal to lower the age to 


is now before the Senate of the 
Illinois legislature. Two companion 
méasures—a bill to provide for em- 
ployment insurance and a bill to 
provide for setting up admjnistra- 
tive machinery for dispensing old- 
age, blind, and dependent children’s 
pensions, are under consideration in 
the lower house; strong opposition 
is to be overcome to allow enact- 
ment of the employment insurance 
measure. 

Old-age pensions would become 
effective next Jan, 1, under the bill 
a@s approved by the lower house. 
The law would be administered by 
the State Department of Public 
Welfare through welfare commis- 
sions set up by it in each county, 
under the proposed administration 
Plan. A nine-million dollar appro- 
Priation is suggested as necessary 
annually te cover the amount of 
the prospective pensions. 


x**t 
OREGON PONDERS SALES TAX 
REGON, which has been provid- 
ing pensions for all over 70 
years of age, has before its legisla- 








65 years. o | 

Administration of the pension | 
system through the State relief com- 
mittee working in cooperation with 
coynty relief committees and relief 
of counties from all financial re- 
sponsibility for pension payments 
also are proposed. 

The Senate has approved both 
measures, and they are now pending | 
in the lower house. Enactment of 


| @ Sales tax, as necessary to provide 


pendent children; not more than | 


0.78 per cent for cripped children; 
not more than 0.31 per cent for 
child welfare. 

xk 


KENTUCKY APPROVES PLAN 
~ Kentucky constitution 
orized at the November election was 
one providing that the general as- 
sembly shall make provision for old- 
age pensions. The legislature, un- 
der this authorization, is not com- 
pelled to take up the matter at 
once, but may proceed in its own 
time. 

The 1936 legislature may or may 
not enact legislation; without the 
amendment, however, the legisla- 
ture lacked power to make pension 
grants, The State Attorney General, 
Bailey P, Wootton, who submitted a 
form for revision to the voters, be- 
lieves that all necessary authority 
has been conferred. 

x*** 
A JOB INSURANCE FIGHT 


N OLD-AGE pension bill has been | 
Passed by the iower house and 
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IKE many you know, you’re probably enjoying bet- 
ter days, too~perhaps even driving a new car. 
Old Overholt’s price today at its lowest since re- 


peal, enables many more to afford this Ameri 
straight rye whiskey, bottled in bond pe ay U.S. 


Government supervision. 
you that it is real rye, 


Its ripe, grainy flavor tells 
robust and potent, Four and 


and a half years old and full 100 proof, 


Serve it or let your friends hear you order it at 
| nd they will know that 4 
your whiskey is back to standard, too, 


favorite bar, and 


your 
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adequate funds, has been urged in 
the Senate. * * w& 


‘MODEL LAW’ IN MAKING 
Local ADMINISTRATION of an 
old-age pension system is re- 
ceiving consideration in Wisconsin. 
A committee representing the State 
Pension Board and the counties is 
meeting with the State Attorney 
General, James E, Finnegan, to 
draft a model ordinance. 
County boards are prohibited from 
naming their own members to posi- 
tions created by the board; so county 
pension departments will necessarily 
be administered through county 
judges or by a personnel not con- 
nected with the board. 
xe 
PENSION FUND LACKING 
KLAHOMA has recently set up 
an old-age pension system pro- 
viding for payments of $15 monthly. | 
However, no funds have been allo- | 
cated for payment of pensions. | 
Governor E. W. Morley has de- 
clined to call a special session of 
the legislature to make provision 
for financing these benefits. 
Mayo Dup.ey. 





BEHIND THE BHOURING CUSTOMERS 


Electricity 


This energy ,.. which usually must 
be made the instant it is needed; 
and which must not falter so much 
as 30 seconds, night or day , . . has 
been made so dependable in our day 
that thousands of industrial plants 
with millions of employes confidently 
rely on it for the power that keeps 
their wheels turning; so dependable 
that ninety million people trust to 
it for the light in their homes; so 
dependable that Americans have 
invested millions of dollars of their 
own money in seventy million house- 
hold appliances which would be use- 
Jess without it, 

Such a record as this, in an industry which only about fifty years ago was building 
its first tiny central power station, is one of these commercial miracles which are so 
close to us that we take them as commonplace. 


* * * 


Behind an enduring institution like the Farmers Depostr Nationa Bank you find 
many successful customers like the Electrical Industry. The many ways in which the 
Farmers has been able to assist the Electrical Industry has helped to build up here a 
highly specialized commercial banking service which can be of great value to other 
businesses. Correspondence with executives is invited. 


FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK: PITTSBURGH 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 
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One of a series devoted to customers of the Farmers Deposit National Bank of Pittsburgh 
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EXECUTIVE—Frederic W. Watson 


CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


mean so much to others, we are sure you'll 
like them too! So. 


Pee P? j R “- 
LESTER R. STOEFEN—Tennis Champion 


© 105, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Ce. 





SMOKING 
CAMELS 
NEVER 

OISTURBS 


y 10 bavihe 


CAMELS ARE 
60 MILO THEY 
DON'T GET 


WHEN I'M 
TIRED, | GET 
A LIFT’ WITH 

A CAMEL 
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When people try Camels, they like them. For 
Camels are made by recognized specialists 
in the use of finer, more expensive tobaccos, 


Convincing evidence of 
choice tobaccos 


Camels have given more people more pleasure 
than any other cigarette, And Camel smokers 
are frank in expressing their preference for 
Camel's costlier tobaccos, What they say is 
convincing evidence of Camel's appealing qual- 
ities, So now we ask you to make a test. See 
our money-back offer? You can’t lose! Just give 
Camels a chance—and see if they don’t open 
up a whole new world of smoking pleasure. 
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(Monev-Back ruitution to bry Cansib 


Smoke 10 fragrant Camels. If you don’t find them the 
mildest, best-flavored cigarettes you ever smoked, return 
the package with the rest of the cigarettes in it to us 
at any time within a month from this date, and we 


will refund your full purchase price, plus postage. 
( Signed) 


, R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
| Cameis are. made..from. finer, MGRE 
- EXPENSIVE FORBACCOS ~ Turkish and 
Py @ Domestic —than any other popalar brand. 
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Embargo on Oil 
Divides the the Press 


MAJORITY OF COMMENTINC “EWS 
PAPERS AGAINST SUGGESTION 
OF MR. ICKES 











Suggestion by Secretary Ickes that oil 
exporters abandon the Italian market in 
the interest of neutrality divides com- 
menting newspapers thus: Opposed to in- 
terference with the oil trade, 58 per cent; 
in favor, 42 per cent. Critics allege an ex- 
tra-legal effort to cooperate with the 
League of Nations contrary to the settled 
policy of the country. Advocates of the 
ban against oil maintain it should properly 
be classed as a war material. 


s¢ ADVOCATES of the oil embargo are anxious , 


to rush the United States into the economic 
war to make the world safe for Ethiopia,” says 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) while the 
Chicago Tribune (Rep.) declares incorrect the 
Shipping Board’s warning to companies in its 
debt that exportation of oil and scrap iron is 
‘distinctly contrary’ to Government policy. The 
Tribune styles it an effort to enforce ‘neutrality 
by threat.’” 

The Tribune continues: 

“The Government is throwing: the responsibil- 
ity of Government upon the shoulders of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and shippers. * * * 

“If oil is not to be sold to Italy a proclamation 
should say so. Why the endeavor to make repro- 
bates of individual shippers when the Govern- 
ment will not face its own responsibilities? The 
Administration tries to substitute moral odium 
for a law. Mr. Roosevelt may fear that in addi- 
tion to a demand for shoes and oil there may be 
a demand for wheat and cotton.” 


UNFAIR TO OIL PRODUCERS? 


Postponement of the League of Nations em- 
bargo on oil is declared by the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Public Ledger (Rep.) to be unfair to. Ameri- 
can producers, The Ledger states: 

“If British and Rumanian and Russian oil is to 
be allowed to flow into the Italian market to the 
exclusion of American oil, Américan oil firms will 
have reason to*ask the embarrassing question 
why they should be deprived of their ‘war profits’ 
while those of other nations reap the advantage.” 

Giving details of Italy’s position “as a cus- 
tomer of the American oil industry”, the Balti- 
more Evening Sun (Dem.) draws the conclusion: 

“Less than 7 per cent of Italy’s supply of fuel 
oil comes from the United States. There is the 
ominous fact that more than 90 per cent of it 
comes from sanctionist countries. That America 
could furnish the oil is beyond question, but if 
the other oil-producing nations, particularly 
Britain and Russia, are assured that America will 
not, then the threat to Italy of an embargo is ex- 
ceedingly grave. 

“Which obviously explains Italy’s concern lest 
the United States should act as ‘an accessory to 
the British policy.’” 

“The implication is,” in the opinion of the Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.), “that failure to fall in with 
the national policy will entail retribution at the 
hands of the governmental creditor. 

“This is not a satisfactory way of handling the 
matter, for it is an attempt to deal extra-legally 
with something that should be dealt with under 
law. 

“Either oil comes within the general terms of the 
Neutrality Act or it does not. If it does, it should 
be added to the list of articles on which the Presi- 
dent has declared an embargo; if it does not, 
there exists no legal power in the hands of any- 
one to prevent its export. It is not desirable that 
government should seek to do by indirection that 
which it cannot do by law.” 


STATUS AS NEUTRAL 

In defense of the Government position, the 
San Jose (Calif.) Mercury Herald (Rep.) argues: 

“Selling the sinews of war to a belligerent is 
selling out the solemn obligations the United 
States has assumed to all other nations, to exert 
its full influence against war. 

“Oil, admittedly,” says the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times (Dem.), “is an ‘essential war material,’ 
one of those to which Secretary Hull recently re- 
ferred as included in the spirit of the munitions 
embargo law passed last Summer by Congress. 

“In joining with the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Ickes, who is Federal Petroleum Administra- 
tor as well as Secretary of the Interior, adds sig- 
nificance to the Government’s aim that its neu- 
trality policy shall not furnish fuel for war flames 
the League of Nations is trying to extinguish. 

“As the League’s sanctions do not yet include 
oil embargoes, it would appear that Washington 
is moving faster than Geneva. For this there is 
a reason. It has been known for some time that 
the oil industry was taking full advantage of 
larger Italian demands and it has also been 
strongly intimated that the exporters would not 
voluntarily halt sales.” 

“Uncle Sam may well stroke his beard and pon- 
der,” advises the Ann Arbor Daily News (Ind.), 
“He desires to avoid entangling alliances in any 
kind of a war—military, naval or economic—but 
it is proving to be a difficult task. 

“Reprisals by a belligerent nation against an- 
other that remains neutral, and because it is 
neutral, would be something novel in world his- 
tory. They also would be ridiculous and un- 
fair.” 

“The United States, not being in the League,” 




































Cartoonist Kirby in the Buffalo Times 
“When I Said Neutrality, I Meant 
Neutrality!” 








remarks the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
(Dem.), “of course was obligated to do nothing, 
but Europe raised its hands in feigned horror 
and-protested that its sacrifices would be in vain 
if we supplied all Italy’s needs. 


A CONTRAST OF METHOD 

“So while Europe continued to talk, the United 
States acted. We discouraged export of oil and 
other essential war materials to the combat- 
ants. The Secretary of State expressly refused 
to guarantee protection to an oil ship believed 
destined to Italy, and there was other concrete 
and convincing evidence that this Government 
meant exactly what it said.” 

The Times-Picayune adts that “Washington 
undeniably acted in response to a public de- 


|} mand.” 





ROLE OF A ‘SCAPEGOAT’? 

“If the other nations should weaken,” con- 
cludes the St. Paul Daily News (Ind.), “and com- 
promise, the position of the United States will 
be that more or less of a scapegoat. The cry 
will be raised of betrayal and the demagogs will 
cry that Uncle Sam has been played for a sucker 


| by England and France. 


“Any subsequent effort to get this nation to 
cooperate in any peace program will be even 
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Comment Favors 
Industrial Unions 


CLOSE DIVISION OF PRESS OPINION 
ON MERITS OF TWO TYPES 
OF ORGANIZATION 











Struggle in labor ranks between those 
who favor organization by industrial 
unions and those now dominant in or- 
ganized labor’s ranks, who favor craft 
unions, excites wide discussion in the 
press. The newspapers commenting di- 
vide as follows: In favor of industrial 
unions, or organizations comprising all 
workers within any large industry, 58 per 
cent; in favor of craft unions, organiza- 
tion by trades in all industries, 42 per 
cent. 


DVOCATES of a new labor organization policy 

argue that industrial unions have been made 

necessary by development of mass production 
plants. 

The resignation of President Lewis of the 
miners from the vice presidency of the A. F. of L. 
is interpreted by the Scranton (Pa.) Times 
(Dem.) as evidence that “he deSpairs of a shift 
in Federation policies.” 

“The Federation is ruled by men who believe 
in the craft union,” says the Indianapolis News 
(Rep.), which is convinced that “they are or- 
ganized not only for better working conditions, 
but to carry on the traditions of a craft.” 

While recognizing that “older heads prefer 
President Green’s policy of conciliation,” the 
Richmond News Leader (Dem.) states that “these 
conservatives argue that acceptance of the ver- 
tical principle by the A. F. of L. is only a matter 
of time.” 





FUTURE OF THE MOVEMENT | 


“In major mass industries like steel, cement, 
rubber, automobiles and textiles,” says the New- 
ark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), “Mr, Lewis in- | 
sists the A. F. of L. has failed to perfect or- | 
ganization on a craft union basis and has a mem- 
bership of only 3,000,000 that ought to be as high | 
as 39,000,000. } 

“If the A. F. of L. does not compromise, we may 
have the spectacle of two rival central agencies 


*_* * 
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Cartoonist Morris in the Helena (Mont.) Independent 


Looking for a Doorstep 











Utilities and the Law 


From the Newark (N. J.) Evening News, (Ind.): 

HAT the United Gas Improvement and the 

other utility companies seek at this time is 
to safeguard their constitutional defenses against 
the enforcement of the holding company law. 
The mere act of registration, eminent legal coun- 
sel advised them, would endanger whatever de- 
fenses they have. 

True, the commisson, to encourage favorable 
response, has endeavored to make this first step 
in giving effect to the law a simple formality. As 
an earnest of its good faith it has incorporated a 
stipulation that no legal rights would thereby be 
waived, but it has not shown that this would 
stand. Without a final settlement of that point 
the course of resistance to registration forms no 
basis for criticism, particularly as the law is 
less regulatory than punitive. 

* x 

From the Boston Transcript (Rep.): 
THE fact is that the Securities and Exchange 

Commission could clear up the utilities’ 
whole present problem by serving firm notice 
that they will never impose any penalties as 
regards the period from Dec. 1 until the day 
when the Supreme Court hands down its decree. 
They say they desire an early decision of this 
issue by the court. Let them be content to await 
the court’s view, without placing the companies 
at a disadvantage in the meantime. That is the 





more difficult.” 





in the labor field.” oh 


fair-minded and soundly American course, 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


“Planned It That Way?” 

Sir:—The “Industrial Conference” set 
for Dec. 9, to be held under the di- 
rection of Major George L. Berry, is 
simply more window-dressing for Ad- 
ministration propaganda. Those attend- 
ing cannot expect any more considera- 
tion to be shown to their opinions than 
was given to Secretary Roper’s “advis- 
sory board” who were bluntly snubbed 
as being business men and not under- 
standing politics. And what became of 
the answers to the questionnaires to the 
ministers? 

Since March, 1933, industry has been 
harassed by sophistries which have not 
been of benefit to either industry or 
labor but greatly harmed both. * * * The 
experiments have been colossal blunders 
and it is only due to action by the Su- 
preme Court early this year that there 
has been any improvement in business. 

Relief was usurped from the States 
with resultant failure and is now being 
turned back to the States in a hopeless 
tangle. The effect of “New Or(der) 
deal” has been to throttle wealth pro- 
duction, to greatly increase the national 
debt, to take from the thrifty, to en- 
courage borrowing and indebtedness by 
individuals, to have States and towns 
overburden themselves with debt. Use of 
the work-relief funds to get 3,500,000 
off the relief rolls by Nov. 1 has.been a 
farce, with less than 40 per cent of the 
number engaged on relief projects. Does 
the President state, “We planned it that 
way and do not let anyone tell you dif- 
ferent”? G. B. L. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

x~«r 


WPA and Politics 

Sir:—Last Spring while the WPA was 
still in the embryonic stage President 
Roosevel. in one of his numerous fire- 
side talks said there would be no volitics 
connected with it. * * * Events today 
clearly show that the wnole program is 
based and founded upon politics. * * * 

The United States News tells us “Poli- 
tical clearance is being required for 
heads of smaii works program projects. 
This means that local and additional 
political leaders must OK the appoint- 
ments. State directors of the WPA are 
‘cleared’ by Democratic Senators.” 

This statement is very tame compared 
with what is going on in Colorado. We 
have two Democratic Parties in this 
State—a Johnson faction and a Costigan 
faction. The Costigan faction has con- 
trol of the WPA in the perso: of Paul 
W. Schriver. There have been quarrels 


between the two factions ever since he 
was appointed. Some projects have been 
advocated by each faction and sone of 
these have been approved by Washing- 
The projects sponsored by Johnson 


ton. 


are a sore in the side of Schriver and 
Costigan. Accordingly Schriver obtained 
permission from Washing-on to tra..sfer 
funds from one project to another as 
he desired. He accordingly has been 
transferring the funds from the John- 
son-sponsored projects to Costigan-fos- 
tered projects regardless of the needs 
of the unemployed. 

Also, all classes are compelled to ac- 
cept work as laborers regardless of 
trade, education or skill in professional 
work. Only those who can obtain a 
“clearance” from their Democratic 
Committee are put to work in any of 
the higher paid jobs. Merit or ability 
counts nothing. If a man has the 
“clearance” he gets the $94 job regard- 
less of ability. I know this from per- 
sonal experience. 

Denver, Col. GEORGE A. SHAFFER. 
xx«rk 


Competing With Private Jobs 

Sir:—I am informed that a num- 
ber of men left Ford’s Iron Mountain 
plant last week to go on WPA work. 
They gave as their reason that they did 
not have to work so fast and they could 
get along on the payments, and besides 
could get “food and clothing orders” on 
the stores, so why work such long 
hours?” 

A neighbor lumberman had a neigh- 
bor who has been on the WPA pay roll 
for some time, The lumberman asked the 
man to work for him.. He refused, say- 
ing the hours were short and the work 
easy and besides his pay check he could 
get “food and clothing orders” on the 
stores, so why go into the woods to work? 

How many millions of American citi- 
zens and foreigners have lost all .»eir 
ambition, energy and thrift and adopted 
the “loafer’’status with “charity bounty” 
the only objective? Ford pays $6 a 
day here minimum with fairly steady 
work for some time. DR. T. J. HUTTON, 
Powers, Mich. 

x kk 


Relief Funds and Election 

Sir:—Up to Nov. 1. 1934, $132,654,000 
was sent out in corn-hog checks to 46 
States, and the following sinister warn- 
ing issued to the voters just before the 
election: 

“Our great President has heard your 
cry for help, and has come to your re- 
lief. Will you turn him down now? 
Will you bite the hand that is feeding 
you? A vote against any Democratic 
candidate is a vote against the Presi- 
dent and his policies! (Signed) Demo- 
cratic National Committee.” 

Witr the distribution of the $4,800,- 
000,000 in the name of “emergency re- 
lief,” previous to the 1936 election, it will 
hardly be necessary to repeat the above 
warning to voters. W. HERRING. 
Fairhope, Ala. 

#2 = 
Threat Hanging Over Railroads 

Sir:—Recent volume in earnings of 
the railroads of the country indicates 
a temporary solution, at least, of the 





troubles of most of them, now that 
October and November volume and 
earnings are showing. This question of 
Government ownership, however, it 
quite popular, and should, it seems to 
me, be treated from all angles. 

Inasmuch as the huge sum now re- 
ceived by the Federal Government, the 
States, counties, municipalities and 
townships, from taxes paid by the rail- 
roads, would be completely lost under 
Government ownership, it would appear 
to me that a study of this angle of the 
matter could well be made. * * * 

I believe that the question of Gov- 
ernment ownership will be sufficiently 
agitated in the next few months, that 
the public as a whole should be made to 
realize what it would mean directly as 
to the pocketbooks of each Ago ore 


WILSON, 
President, Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Fulton, N. Y. 
xx*rk 


New Deal vs. Plutocracy 

Sir:—Restriction of predatory wealth, 
as typified in classic myth, finds striking 
repercussions in the New Deal. Plutus, 
god of wealth, was blinded by the 
astute Zeus, that his powerful gifts 
might be impartially distributed. Preda- 
tory plutocracy (spawn of Plutus) is so 
eager and remorseless in its pursuit of 
gain, that its votaries are stupidly 
blinded to personal and national rights. 
Plutocrary monopolizes our national re- 
sources; bribes legislatures; unloads 
worthless securities upon the public and 
challenges orderly government through 
the mendacious manipulations of big 
business. 

The New Deal seeks to restrict and 
redistribute plutocratic fortunes by in- 
creasing income, excise and estate taxes 
as has been done in Great Britain and 
other European nations. Whatever else 
may be said of President Roosevelt and 
the vulnerability of his New Deal, it 
must be admitted he has administered 
a stunning blow to plutocracy as an or- 
ganized menace to the nation, from 
which it will not soon recover. * * * 

Theodore Roosevelt severely denounced 
“malefactors of wealth” in the United 
States. Franklin Roosevelt is supplant- 
ing predatory plutocracy with a more 
vibrant, robust and sympathetic dem- 
ocracy. Lou!Is J. BROOKS. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

x**wR 


Contradictory Views 

Sir:—I take issue with a statement in 
your back page article, “Hands of 
Esau”, saying that the address made by 
Secretary Roper in New York and 
one by Dr. Tugwell in California within 
a short time of each other “could not 
both be the views of the President” as 
they are contradictory. ; 

Could they not emanate from the 
same source, the President? Is there 
anything surprising in this? The Demo- 


cratic doctrines expounded so ably by 
Governor Roosevelt and again by Can- 
didate Roosevelt, and now his and his 
“brain-trust” advisers’ absolutely con- 


tradictory views of Democracy, are 
household knowledge. Why is the Presi- 
dent not responsible for both addresses 
* * * made to the people to whose views 
and interests the Administration wishes 
to appeal for votes in 1936? 

Let Mr. Roosevelt * * * come out under 
his real third party label — New Deal 
Communist Reformer. If he will not do 
this voluntarily, Democrats should force 
him to do so. Otherwise the Democraitc 
Party, if not democracy itself, will be 


destroyed. 
MARY CHALMERS HOOD. 
Florence, Ala. 
* * 


Moral Pauperization? 

Sir:—The “New Deal,” in my opin- 
ion, is pauperizing, morally, a large 
percentage of the great number of Fed- 
eral and State employes who endeavor 
to administer and enforce it; also a large 
per cent of the recipients, fostered by 
mouth-filling words and catch phrases, 
of little or no meaning. The general 
attitude is, “If I don’t get part of the 
millions, some other will.” 

COL. W. P. ROTHROCH. 
State College, Pa. 
* * 


Tariff Benefits 

Sir:—In a recent radio talk Secretary 
Wallace stated that the tariff had been 
a detriment to the farmer ever since 
the World War. * * * Mr. Wallace would 
have us believe that the manufacturer 
gets all the benefit from the tariff. But 
I think the real truth is the laborer and 
the farmer get the benefit of the tariff 
on manufactured goods and not the 
manufacturer. * * * 

To compete with cheap labor we have 
a tariff so that the manufacturer can 
pay high wages. * * * An American 
manufacturer pays, say, on an average 
$18 a week while his competitor in a 
foreign country pays his laborers $5 and 
perhaps less a week. Now if our manu- 
facturer could lower his men’s wages to 
$5 per week no doubt he could make just 
as much profit on his output as he does 
now paying the high wage, but what 
about the buying power of the laborers, 
and what would the farmer’s price for 
his product be if our wokrmen’s wages 
were reduced from $18 to $5 per week? 
Ray’s ae, See. J. C. BRILEY. 

*x* * 


Opposed to Tariffs 

Sir:—Your “Tomorrow” column de- 
scribes the reciprocal reduction of tariffs, 
restoring aw partially to a competi- 
tive instead of a monopolistic basis and 
affording an outlet for the farm surplus, 
as “robbing Peter to pay Paul”. Tariffs 
always have been and always will be a 
steal and a fallacy, sired by Greed out 
of Stupidity. R. F. DARWIN, 
Dillon, S. C. 











Tax Ruling Viewed 
As Blow to AAA 


MOST PRESS COMMENTATORS BE- 
LIEVE ELIMINATION OF FARM 
PROGRAM IS FORESHADOWED. 














Grant of an injunction to Louisiana 
rice millers fighting the processing taxes 
causes commenting press to divide into 
two groups. Sixty-tour per cent of the 
commenting newspapers. believe the in- 
junction granted by the Supreme Court 
forecasts permanent elimination of the 
AAA, However, 36 per cent contend that 
if court action proves adverse to the 
AAA, the issue will figure prominently 
in the 1936 compaign, with a revival of 
the farm program possible. 


HE rice millers’ injunction against the pro- 

cessing taxes draws attention to the fact that 
the court minority was reduced to three so- 
called liberals, two of those previously so-called 
joining the majority of the court. 

Conclusion that the decision on the temporary 
matter “‘is a straw in the wind” is drawn by the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) with the 
argument that “the provisions of the revised 
AAA, preventing recovery in the event of the 
voiding of the law, are so shocking as to stir 
opposition in any fair mind.” 

Agreeing with these conclusions, the New 
York Sun (Ind.) holds that “the law has seemed 
to many persons subject to processing taxes, to 
bar recovery of taxes improperly paid.” 


CONCERN OF CONSUMERS 


“Many able attorneys,” according to the 
Indianapolis Star (Rep.), “look on the act as 
of questionable validity. The question is of very 
great and general interest. It touches not only 
farmers in all parts of the country, but millions 
of ultimate consumers ... The final ruling of 
the Supreme Court will be welcomed by all.” 

“The whole situation is absurd, of course,” 
declares the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.), 
“and its effect cannot but be a drawback to the 
food industry generally. It would have been far 
better for the AAA to have been bold in the first 
place and to have demanded direct taxation for 
its subsidy system. Direct taxation could have 
floated the farm industry through an emergency 
and then could have been tapered off as the 
emergency waned.” 


FUTURE FARM RELIEF 


“If the court should condemn the AAA law 
in its entirety,” in the judgment of the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Times (Dem.), “the Government 
farm program would have to be reconstructed, 
but the Administration is preparing for that.” 

“The now anticipated decision against proces- 
sing taxes,” contends the Wichita Eagle (Ind.), 
“will be a negative action so far as the farm 
problem is concerned. Either the government 
will find funds elsewhere to fill the void, which 
is no easy task, or Congress will follow its can- 
celled action on the postitive side of the question 
by further positive action and so approach the 
troublesome problem from a new angle.” 

The Houston (Tex.) Chronicle (Dem.), con- 
cludes: “processing taxes may go, and the AAA 
may go, but federal farm relief is here to stay.” 
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Cartoonist Cassel in the eniien Daily Eagle 
“The Bill’s a Bit Stiff but the Headache 
Is Going” 











Quips in the News 


High Cost of Accountancy 

The successful farmer can’t be lazy. It takes 
energy to make out the blanks for the various 
Government loans.—Greeneboro (Ga.) Herald- 
Journal. 

* * * 
Rubber Stamp Badges 

Proper insignia of the Congresses which have 
served under President Roosevelt would be a rub- 
ber stamp.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 

x * * 
May Find It Too Hot— 

If Washington really begins administering the 
Potato Act, Congress is likely to discover it is only 
a half-baked potato act and repeal it—Wichita 
(Kans.) Eagle. 

eS oe a 
Fixing Up to Stay 

Drastic improvements are being made in the 
White House. The present tenant apparently in- 
tends to spend another breathing spell there 
after the next election—Jackson (Mich.) Citizen- 
Patriot. 
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Any Method by Which Over Six Million 


Sales Are Repeated Constantly, and 
Steadily Increased, Should Be Interesting 


No sales manager, no corporation executive, no adver- 
tising agency man can dismiss from his consideration, 
for any reason, the sale of six million units of any com- 
modity whatsoever, repeated from twelve to fifty-two 
times a year, without automatically dismissing himself 
as a thinking entity. 


This is rather belligerently, and perhaps somewhat 
dramatically put, but it is true, is it not? 

If you found any great organization that had a con- 
stantly repeated voluntary‘sale well in excess of six million 
units of the same item, and that these more than six 
million voluntary sales were not far from ninety per cent 
of the total sales, you would want to know what that 
organization was doing and how it was doing it. 


And if that organization was making a world record, 
you would have to know in order to be. informed. 


Macfadden publications have now acquired the largest 
voluntary magazine circulation in the world. A circula- 
tion of magazines which must be asked for each time by 
name and the request repeated with each issue. Finally, 
practically none of this voluntary circulation of well over 
six million with each issue of the Macfadden presses has 
been taken from any other magazine. 


If some manufacturer found a market for six million 
new packages of coffee or breakfast food, with a repeat 
sale twelve to fifty-two times a year, without detracting 
from the output of the present manufacturers, every 
food manufacturer in America would be studying this 
new market. 


The Macfadden method, therefore, of creating millions 
of new magazine sales, even by itself alone and without 
any of its social and market significance, is of interest. 
There was only one other magazine publisher in America 
who had built a voluntary magazine sale of similar 
magnitude. And as quickly as Macfadden was able to do 
so, he bought that man’s product. Which product was 
none other than—Liberty Magazine. But this is the sub- 
ject of another story which will be told in another page. 


kk te kk 

Let us first, then, take that method by which 

Macfadden was able to build the largest voluntary 

magazine circulations in the world in an entirely new field 
which had not been touched by any other magazine. 


To understand this method, or plan, or idea, or ideal, 
you have to go back to the lives of the people themselves. 
You have to start with the idea that the great mass of 
the common people of this country are sound in their 
principles and their attitudes toward right-and wrong. If 
you don’t start there, you had better not start at all. 


But if you start there, you naturally give those people 
stories that can be encompassed by their own lives, or 





*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people will buy, issue by issue, if 
left to their own devices. , 


you let them write their own stories about their own 
lives. And you do not buy art work to illustrate those 
stories. You use photographs, which are truer to life. 
And even in your photographs, you do not go to 
Hollywood for your models. 


So much for the form. And now for the content of 
the stories themseves. 


Every story published must carry the inspiration that 
such people need to face life in all of its aspects. Simple 
stories, simply told, of people like the readers themselves; 
stories with the same problems that the readers them- 
selves are constantly meeting—problems demanding 
fortitude, courage, kindness, tolerance. Stories of 
responsibilities assumed and responsibilities met. And 
stories where, when responsibilities are not met, penalties 
are paid. 


And all that Macfadden has done has been to respond 
to the attitude of the people themselves regarding their faith 
in the soundness of the principles by which they live, and 
their courage on the basis of these principles to face life. 


It may be synthesized, then, in a paragraph, that 
Macfadden has acquired these enormous voluntary 
circulations (sociologists, please take note) by the reaffirm- 
ation again and again of the eternal verities by which 
this world must go on if it does go on. The reaffirmation 
of the world-old hope that right is right, that truth will 
prevail, that the home must be preserved; that no matter 
what the setting of the tale that is told nor the experience - 
that has been endured, the responsibilities of life must 
be faced. 


Don’t laugh. Think! The bulwark of any civilization 
itself is the faith of a people in these tenets of faith. 
Anybody with any educational yardstick of history 
knows that. rarer ee 


Now perhaps when you realize that Macfadden has 
built these enormous voluntary circulations on the basis 
of those tenets of faith by which civilizations themselves 
endure, you may be able to reaffirm your own faith in 
your own America. And your own faith can be definitely 
predicated on the fact that, here in America at least, the 
people know more than their leaders. 


x k* ke wk k& 


You manufacturers and employers of America can be assured, 
therefore, that your Twentieth Century policy of increasing wages and 
shortening hours has borne fruit and that it was sound because the 
people are sound. 


Only on that basis, and no other, was it possible for Macfadden to 
take a great mass of these people, create in them new wants and desires, 
weld them into a great mass market, and give them back to you. 


In our next page we shall tell you how a people acquires its first 
magazine reading habit, upon what plane that literature must be 
pitched to hold the mind, and how it must be turned to open up a 
new world of wants and to develop new desires. 
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yon» troubles return to get Presidential 


attention. 
* * ok 


France meets another crisis. Is it a prelude 
to new international trade battles? 


x ok x 


American business starts training course for 
neutrality in next big war. 


* * * 


Will the present business recovery turn into 
a boom? 
* -*« * 
Government spending and its part in busi- 
ness improvement. 
* 


~ * 


Who will win.on the next Federal budget? 


x * * 


HE NEW DEAL’S nationalistic honeymoon ap- 
proaches an unhappy end. 
President Roosevelt set out in 1933 to fix 
things up so that this country could forget the 
rest of the world. 

NRA. AAA, PWA, CWA, the commodity dollar 
and other plans all were directed at the goal of 
economic and financial independence for the 
United States. , 

But today the President and his aides are more 
pre-occupied with foreign policy than with al- 
most any other single problem of Government. 

They are about ready to recognize the diffi- 
culty of insulating America from the shocks that 
come from trouble in other parts of the world. 

The French are in acute trouble because of 
nationalistic moves by England and the United 
States. 


THE EFFECTS HERE 


Their troubles are reflected here by upset mar- 
kets for American products and a flow of gold 
that is inundating the American Treasury. 

War in Africa suddenly is precipitating the 
whole problem of what this country should do 
in the event of another big European conflict. 

Congress made a gesture toward a decision in 
neutrality legislation enacted at the last session. 
Now much more important legislation in that 


P ~ 
—Wide World. 
DOLLARS, FRANCS AND GOLD 


Financial troubles of France and the effect on 
America’s dollars and trade were the subject of 
discussions between Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau (left) and Marcel Regnier, Minister 
of Finance, during the former’s recent visit abroad. 








field is expected to come from the next session. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s wishes may go unheeded. 

Japan is jarring shut the open door main- 
tained by this country in China through this 
century. 

Foreign markets that were forgotten during 
early New Deal days suddenly are mourned. 


SOARING IMPORTS 


The spectacle of foreign nations sending in- 
creased quantities of foodstuffs into the United 
States to feed Americans, while markets abroad 
for American producis are contracting, is pro- 
ducing a kick-back out in the country. 

So again foreign affairs get White House at- 
tention as pressure is put behind reciprocal trade 
agreements designed to revive the trade that was 
written off. 

Nationalism, the economists say, requires rigid 
government controls like those in Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy. 

The Supreme Court, by destroying NRA codes, 
put an end to the first gesture of this country 
in the direction of planned economy. 

AAA, PWA, TVA are next in line for Court 
scrutiny. 

The country finds itself slipping rapidly back 
into the stream of world affairs. 


Currency Stabilization 


French Monetary Crisis May Lead 
To Truce in Trade War 


THs GOVERNMENT is deeply interested in the 
latest acute financial troubles of France. 

Indirectly involved are: 

1—The future of the American dollar and of 
other currencies. 

2.—The course of world trade in the period 
ahead. 

The French are caught in the vise of deflation 
that has been caused in large measure by na- 
tionalistic currency policies in England and the 
United States. 

Pounds and dollars, because of devaluation in 
terms of gold, became cheap compared with 
French francs. 

Since a larger number of pounds and dollars 
were needed to buy goods or services priced in 
frances, French trade fell off with the nations 
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its dutstanding obligations. 


American history. 


INDUSTRY TURNS TO THE FINANCIAL RESERVOIRS ~ 
USINESS is taking advantage of low money rates to refinance 
The above chart shows that dur- 
ing the ten months ending Oct. 31 the average monthly amount of 
old debts turned into new debts was higher than ever before in 


On the other hand new security issues to raise money for busi- 
ness expansion continue to be insignificant. Although double the 
1934 average they are at a rate of less than one-half of one per cent 
of the monthly average for 1929. (Data from National Industrial 


Conference Board and the Commercial and Financial Chronical.) 





doing business in currencies based on. pounds 
and dollars. 

Recently, the French government has strug- 
gled to force deflation so that prices could be 
brought down to a more attractive level for 
persons with pounds and dollars to spend. 

But, as the people of the United States can 
testify after their experience from 1929 to 1933, 
deflation is painful. It involves unemployment, 
slack trade, bankrupicies. 

Persons holding francs have been betting of 
late that the French people, like the English 
people and the American people, would revolt 
against deflation sooner or later and force de- 
valuation of the French money. 

The result is that francs in the form of gold 
have been pouring into the United States. The 
gold stocks of this country, when metal on the 
way arrives, will total more than ten billions 
of dollars—representing almost half of all the 
monetary gold in the world. 


A NEW TRADE WAR? 


Now the question agitating the financial and 
trade experts in the Government is this: 

Will an upset in the French franc signal a 
new offensive in the world money and trade war, 
or will it be the break that will open the way toa 
negotiated peace? 

If the French cut their money loose from gold, 
with other gold standard nations following, then 
the United States might sit on its vast pile of 
yellow metal, wondering what to do with it. 

If they start out to cut the gold value of the 
franc to a point far under the dollar or pound 
ratio that has prevailed, then that may be a 
signal for more cuts in the gold value of the 
pound and the dollar. 

What President Roosevelt and Henry Morgen- 
thau and the American experts would like is for 
the French crisis to lead to a new attempt at 
Stabilizing currencies in the interest of world 
trade peace. 

This country is ready to do business on the 
question of stabilizing the doiiar. 

The British, however, profess to be uninter- 
ested. They feel that the dollar is cheaper than 
it should be in relation to the pound and that 
time will tend to straighten out that matter. 
They say, too, that the world is too unsettled to 
try now to enter into any permanent adjust- 
ments. 


Training For Neutrality 


Business Gets a Taste of Proposed 
Rigid Anti-war Policy 


(CORDELL HULL is preparing to put American 
business through a preliminary course of 
training for the next big foreign war. 

The ban against shipment of arms and am- 
munition to Italy or Ethiopia, effective Nov. 29, 
is just a taste of what is in store. 

Warnings to business men against trade in 
war materials is another initial sample. The 
hint that ships mortgaged to the Federal Gov- 
ernment would do well not to carry oil to Italy 
is one more. 


QUOTAS SUGGESTED 


A highly authoritative source, speaking to 
newspaper men for background, now has re- 
vealed that the Government is considering a 
system of quotas to be applied to all exports to 
nations at war. American business could sell 
watring nations goods in amounts that these na- 
tions had bought during normal peace-time 
years, but no more, 

This same source made it clear that in ex- 
perimenting with neutrality policies, the United 
States was acting completely “on its own.” He 
insisted that the Government of this country 
was not interested in the relationship of its plans 
to League of Nations or British policy. 

The objectives were listed as three: 

1.—To keep this country out of war at all haz- 
ards. 














2.—To prevent American producers of war ma- 
terials from feeding the flames of conflict in 
seeking to make war profits. 

3.—-To prevent development of a war trade 
that might result in ties with one or the other 
of the belligerents and thus bring pressure for 
participation in order to protect investments or 
to stave off a reaction that might come from 
loss of war trade. 


NEUTRALITY POPULAR 


The present neutrality law expires next Feb. 29. 

Neutrality is politically popular at this time. 
Leaders in Congress already are laying plans 
to press for permanent legislation of a much 
broader scope that that now on the statute books. 

They aim to cover financial transactions by 
Americans with nations at war, as well as trade 
relations, not only in war materials, but also 
in goods that might be classed as war materials, 

All planning is on the now accepted theory 
that Europe is in the process of preparing for 
another big war within a relatively few years. 

Business men and farmers and financiers, if 
officials have their way, will get a bit of educa- 
tion at this time in the meaning of neutrality. 

Apparently the idea of official neutrality, 
backed by trade restrictions, has sold itself to 
legislators and officials alike. 


Is a Boom Coming? 


Bank and Gold Reserves Pile Up 
But New Financing Lags 


S OR IS NOT a real business boom impending? 
Does or does not the recovery that has oc- 
curred represent inflation? Should or should 
not the Federal Government start acting now 
to lay the groundwork for boom control? 

Those are questions that agitate the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve at this time. 

Whether or not it is a baby boom nobody knows 
for sure, but just about everyone now is agreed 
that recent business improvement has a different 
cast than had the other recoveries that have 
occurred since 1932. 

The Federal Reserve Board—most conservative 
and least excitable of Government business sur- 
veyors—finds that this move has been under way 


. for 10 months with only slight interruption, and 


looks like the real thing. 

Three previous recoveries since March, i933, 
were followed by quick reactions. 

The American Federation of Labor finds that 
this move has the ear-marks of a business boom, 

But has it? 


NEW FINANCING LAGS 


Not on the basis of the pictogram shown at 
the top of this page. That discloses how huge 
quantities of high-interest corporation debt have 
been drawn in and converted into low-interest 
corporation debt. Debt refunding has been on 
an unprecedented scale of late. 

But a boom is characterized by expanding new 
loans, representing new investment of savings. 
At that point there is seen to be an almost record 
lack of new financing. When that figure repre- 
senting new loans starts to rise’ steadily, then 
the country can know that it definitely is on the 
way to recovery—and maybe to a boom. 

With investment in new ventures or expand- 
ing old ventures at a low ebb, why the worry 
about inflation and booms? . 

Simply because financial crystal gazers in van- 
tage points of Government see dynamite present 
in the huge accumulations of reserves in banks. 
Those reserves, bulwarked by this nation’s fan- 
tastic hoard of gold, could support a credit boom 
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that would put the 1929 boom far in the shade. 
As gold continues to flow into this country 
from abroad, the reserves grow higher and higher 
until some officials are getting the jitters on the 
subject. 
Their attitude is that one of these days the | 








, public is going to become convinced that money 
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can be made in stocks or real estate; business 
men are going to see a profit in expanded op- 
erations; bankers are going to find that they 
have to lend to stay in business. When that 
happens the joy-ride to prosperity, in their opin- 
ion, will be under way. 

Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who believes that the Government 
can handle any credit boom that develops, ob- 
served the other day that the upturn in the 
stock market was not a credit expansion phe- 
nomenon and so was not something that the Gov- 
ernment could interfere with at this time. If 
credit became involved on an expanding scale, 
that would be something else again. 

Treasury officials and even some other offi- 
cials in the Federal Reserve system expressed 
amazement at the comment of the Governor of 
the Reserve Board. They fear that any com- 
ment on this situation might provide the spark 
that would set off a boom. 


RESERVES SENT TO U. S. 


Actually, according to reliable information, 
about a billion dollars of the three billion in 
excess bank reserves represent short-term foreign 
balances that could be withdrawn quickly. The 
commercial reserves of the world now are re- 
ported to be concentrated largely in this coun- 
try, where they are expected to stay until war 
scares blow over and until French internal trou- 
bles are overcome. 

Mr. Eccles argues that there hardly can be 
real inflation in this country while plants are 
idle and demand for goods is not equal to the 
ability of the manufacturing plant to produce. 

Those who disagree with him contend that 
back in 1929 production was slackening at the 
same time that credit was expanding to the in- 
flationary breaking point. 

Still, there is agreement that, at the moment 
in the United States, only the materials for credit 
inflation, not inflation itself, are at hand. 


Causes of Recovery 


Federal Spending a Minor Factor, 
Officials Contend 


Two important questions are in the minds of 
the White House advisers as they look into 
the recovery move under way. 

One is whether or not it stems from Govern- 
ment spending of the past two and one-half 
years or whether it is separate from that spend- 
ing. 

The second is whether on this occasion prices 
are lagging behind total increases in purchasing 
power as the price level tends upward. 

Both have a vital bearing on policy. 

If Government spending is back of the recent 
recovery then there would be pressure to con- 
tinue or even to step up that spending during 
the next year. 


EFFECT OF SPENDING 


Actually, however, the officials who have been 
investigating this phase of the situation are just 
about convinced that Federal spending is not 
the important factor. They take the position that 
most of the Government money has gone into 
goods for quick consumption and cannot be 
credited with direct effect on the improvement 
in fafm income, in home building and in the 
machinery industries, 

The farm improvement gets a big share of 
the credit for the present upturn. 

As for prices, the conclusion this time is that 
they are not tending to move ahead faster than 
purchasing power in the hands of consumers. 


The NRA boom collapsed when consumption 
failed to absorb the goods produced under the 
Prices got 


higher cost conditions of the codes. 








out of line with consumer pocketbooks so that 
the volume of pre-code activity could not be sus- 
tained. 


The idea that the surest road to recovery lies 
in lowered prices and large volume made pos- 
sible ty plowing industrial efficiencies back into 
wage increases or product improvements is 
widely held in the New Deal. 

The Government is without power directly to 
encourage a low-price policy in industry, but it 
is prepared to use reciprocal trade agreements 
and anti-trust laws to check any tendency toward 
sharp increases. 

The tariff may become a weapon to force price 
adjustments in the future. 


Budget Prospects 


Contrast With Year Ago Shows 
A Tightening of Purse Strings 





NE year ago Mr. Roosevelt called to Warm 
Springs his trio of spenders: Harry Hopkins, 
relief administrator; Harold Ickes, PWA admin- 
istrator, and Dr. Rexford Tugwell, undersecre- 
tary of agriculture. 
When the session was over, two of the Presi- 
dent’s mules bore the names “Hop” and “Tug” 


| and decision had been made to try to spend $4,- 


880,000,000 on work relief during the present fis- 
cal year. 

This time Mr. Roosevelt invited to Warm 
Springs his two budget balancing aides. Henry 








—Underwood & Underwood, 


PRUNING EXPENSES 


Congress, says Representative Buchanan, Chair- 

man of the House Appropriations Committee, after 

conferences with the President, will probably cut 

expenditures to within half a billion dollars of re- 

ceipts, by pruning departmental budgets and 
abandoning direct relief. 











Morgenthau, Jr., secretary of the Treasury and 
Daniel Bell, acting director of the budget. 

When their sessions were over the President 
revealed that the peak of appropriations has 
passed and that a decreasing deficit lies ahead. 

The battle, Mr. Roosevelt implied, is under way 
with the goal a budget nearer balance. No figures 
are mentioned, but the inside “dope” is that the 
President wants to shoot for a budget of not 
much more than $6,000,000,000 as compared with 
about $8,000,000,000 this year. 

Unspent past appropriations may provide 
funds that will make his picture of the national 
debt look more conservative than anticipated 
earlier. 

Then is all smooth sailing? 

Scarcely. What might look like a $1,500,000,- 
000 deficit in the President's budget estimates, 
overnight could become a $3,500,000,000 deficit if 
Congress voted for full cash payment of the 
soldiers’ bonus. 

And the $3,500,000,000 deficit could expand to 
$4,000,000,000 if the Supreme Court should upset 
processing taxes and leave open the door to 
farm benefit payments out of general revenues. 

So the Government's financial picture remains 
a bit. clouded. 


Competition—Less 


Or More? 


Federal Trade Commission and 
NRA Aims at Sixes and Sevens 


The internal New Deal clash over government 
attitude toward industrial policy: 

Major George L. Berry, interested in striking 
a bargain between labor and employers for 
amendments to loosen anti-trust laws, pushes 
ahead with his December 9 conference. 

The Federal Trade Commission, interested in 
tightening the anti-trust laws, recommends that 
the Clayton Act be amended to give this gov- 
ernment agency power to protect not only in- 
dustrial competitors but the public from monop- 
Glistic practices. 

Which, if either, turn will the administration 
take? 

Its interest is in reviving some sort of a new- 
type NRA under which employers would make 
concession to labor for release from anti-trust 
law prosecutions. 

But many Congressmen oppose loosened laws 
against trusts and favor the Trade Commission 
idea of tightening them in the interest of effect- 


iveness. 


The result may be the status quo. 
OwEN SCOTT. 
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Farm: Dwindling Exports 


Of Agricultural Products . 


Rise in Food Imports te But Out- 
going Shipments Lag—The Court Ruling 


Against 

THE United States continues to 

sell less and less of its surplus 

foodstuffs to the rest of the world 

while buying more and more abroad 
to feed the people at home. 

However, there recently has been 
a slackening in the rate of imports 
of food that leads officials to con- 
clude that the peak of that move- 
ment is being passed. 

Yet foreign markets for American 
farm products, with the exception 
of cotton, still are narrowing 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that in October foreigners sold 
8,450,535 pounds of meat products to 
this country compared with 5,864,- 
110 a year ago. But there was a de- 
cline in October as compared with 
September of about 2.000.000 pounds. 


CORN IMPORTS RISE 

Imports of corn shot up to 4,690,- 
326 bushels for the month as com- 
pared with 500,543 a year ago and 
2,986,234 in September of this year. 
Imports of wheat rose to 6,582,671 
bushels against 2,334,873 last year in 
October and 4,342,229 in September 
of this year. 

On the other hand, imports of 
butter which have been heavy, were 
down to the small total of 108,330 
pounds. For the first ten months 
of this year, butter imports amount- 
ed to 22,056,788 pounds compared 
with 690,035 for the same period last 
year. 

When it comes to exports, 
story is one of contraction in most 
products. 

Foreign sales of lard, which once 
provided American farmers with an 
outlet for an important portion of 
their hog surplus, dwindled to 2,731,- 
108 pounds as compared with 26,870,- 
352 pounds a year ago in October. 
For the first ten months of this year 
they totaled 80,569,463 pounds 


AAA 


the | 


against 395,328,559 pounds for the | 


same period a year ago. 


WHEAT EXPORTS LOW 

Exports of wheat in October 
dwindled down to 13,564 bushels. 
For the 10 months of this year they 
amounted to 169,502 bushels against 
16,784,585 for the first ten months 
last year and an average for past’ | 
years of well over 100,000,000 bush- 
els. More wheat was exported in the 
form of flour, with sales in October 
amounting to 313,876 barrels, against 
278,895 barrels in September and 
396,957 a year ago. 

Cotton exports In October in- 
creased by 200,000 bales over Sep- 
tember and were 100,000 bales larger 
than a year ago. 

Opponents of the New Deal farm 
program point to the loss of foreign 
markets and the increase of farm 
imports as evidence of the upset in 
normal trade relations brought 
about by the program of crop con- 
trol. 

In reply the AAA officials argue 
that drought and not the adminis- 
tration crop plan is responsible for 
the increased imports. The loss of 
foreign markets for American prod- 
ucts is attributed by them both to 
the drought and to the strenuous 
effort on the part of former cus- 
tomers to become self-sufficient in 
foodstuffs as a defensive measure 
in time of war. 


A CHECK ON AAA TAXES 

The Supreme Court on Nov. 25 
gave the signal for at least a tem- 
porary end to nearly all Treasury 
collections of processing taxes. 


call ecttectnnenestaneeene 


Six judges—Chief Justice Hughes | 


and Justices Van Devanter, Mc- 


Taxes 


Reynolds, Butler, Sutherland and 
Roberts — ruled that rice millers 
should pay processing taxes into a 
fund to be held under jurisdiction 
of the court pending a decision on a 
question of whether or not Congress 
had the right to order processors 
to pay their taxes first and contest 
them afterward. 

Three judges — Justices Stone, 
Brandeis and Cardozo — dissented 
from the ruling. , 

There was no written opinion. 
Lawyers were quick to point out 
that issues involved in this action 
by the Court had no relationship to 
the legality of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act on which the whole 
New Deal farm program is built. 


BLOW TO ADMINISTRATOR 

However, AAA officials themselves 
took the ruling as a decided jolt. 

They thought that unless the Su- 
preme Court was in doubt about the 
legality of processing taxes it would 
not have ordered a check to pay- 
ment pending a decision on the is- 
sues involved. 

On that basis, officials were in- 
clined to feel that the justices had 
given a tip-off on their attitude 
toward the farm adjustment pro- 
gram. 

Arguments on the legality of the 
AAA will take place December 9. 
Those on the legality of the act of 
Congress ordering processors to pay 
taxes first and then contest the law 
if they so desire, the issue involved 
in the case of the rice millers, are 
to be heard December 16. A decision 
is expected about January 13. 

The deepest interest by Govern- 
ment officials and others is being 
shown in the fate of the farm pro- 
gram. 

In the meantime, with processing 
tax collections fallen to a mere drop 
in the bucket compared with their 
former total, Uncle Sam is paying 
benefits to farmers out of the gen- 
eral funds of the Treasury. Con- 
gress has made available for this 
purpose any unexpended funds from 
the $4,000,000,000 work relief appro- 
priation. 


Tries : 
AID FOR FARM TENANTS 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Reset- 
tlement Administrator, announces 
that he expects during the next few 
months to turn 1,000 farm tenants 
into 1,000 farm owners by the sim- 
ple expedient of Government finan- 
cial aid. 

His plan is to use Federal money 
to start that number of tenant fam- 
ilies on the road to farm ownership 
as an experiment tnat later might 
blossom into a nation-wide plan. 

The Senate at its last session 
voted to appropriate a billion dol- 
lars to be used in making farm own- 
ers out of farm tenants. 

Dr. Tugwell’s plan is much more 
modest as a starter. His idea is to 
select a group of families, largely in 
the south, which his agents find 
are suited to an experiment in farm 
ownership. 

These families then would be 
placed on land which they could 
call their own. The mortgage would 
be held by Uncle Sam and would be 
payable over a period of aboyt 40 
years. 

This is another version of the 
subsistence homestead idea that has 
been tried with varying degrees of 
success during the past two and 
one-half years. 
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home-like 
rest{ulness 


The Biltmore has the atmosphere 
of a fine home... the restfulness 
. the charm... the quiet com- 
fort. This is evidenced by the 
character of the clientele . . . 
friendliness of operation . . . and 
its prestige among discriminat- 
ing travelers. 
Single rooms from $4, Suites from $12 
“The Biltmore has Atmosphere” 





David B. Mulligan, President 
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+ THE DOLE ENDS: NOW FOR JOB RELIEF + 


HE most significant change in 

the alphabetical horizon of 
Washington since the development 
of the New Deal took place last 
week. 

Instead of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration in the future, 
there is now the Works Progress 
Administration. 

Instead of direct relief, jobs. 

Instead of a decentralized State 
organization for administration of 
the relief set-up, a closely knit or- 
ganization centering in the Capital 
and dispersing funds directly from 
the Treasury to those employed in 
the work relief program. 

These changes result from the an- 
nouncement of Harry L. Hopkins, 
Works Progress Administrator, that 
the FERA has been liquidated and 
all States have received their last 
allotment for direct relief. Hence- 
forth the unemployables on the re- 
lief rolls are to be cared for by the 
local communities and the States, 
while those on relief who are able 
to work will be given jobs under the 
WPA or other phases of the new 
program. 

But in the shift there are numer- 
aspects exemplified by the 
phrase, “the king is dead, long live 
the king.” For in many ways the 
WPA is the FERA in a slightly dif- 
ferent guise. 


SAME OFFICIALS IN CHARGE 
There are these similarities: 
The same officials who had charge 
of the old program are directing the 
new. There is one difference: the 
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All States Receive Last Allotment For 


Direct Relief—The FERA Is 
‘Liquidated’ 


thousands of State officials 
were formerly paid by the State 
organizations are now on the Fed- 
eral pay rolls. 

Except for the elimination of an 
estimated total of 700,000 families, 
comprising approximately 3,000,000 
persons, the same number of per- 
sons is involved. These are the fam- 
ilies which have no employable 
members. 

Many of the jobs are identical 
with those carried out under the 
work relief program of the FERA, 
which at its peak employment in 
January provided jobs for 2,472,000 
persons. They differ in that more 
money is available for materials, the 
pay is better, and most of the pro- 
duction-for-use program has been 
discontinued. 


“THE GOAL IS REACHED” 

Aubrey Williams, FERA Assistant 
Administrator, said last week that 
“we have assurance” the goal for 
employment for 3,500,000 persons 
has been reached. 

Included in this total are 500,000 
jobs in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, employment on the PWA, 
and on Federal projects outside the 
WPA. The major part of the em- 


who , 


being pro- 
$1,100,000,000 


ployment, however, is 
vided through the 
fund allocated to WPA. 

Mr. Williams pointea out that 
some funds have been allotted for 
a continuation of the dole during 
December. 

“We are projecting this thing on 
a realistic basis,” he said. “We are 
making grants to take care of all 
needy in December until they are 
put to work.” 


PROBLEMS AHEAD 

Immediately ahead officials en- 
visage these problems: 

Will the States and local commu- 
nities provide adequate care for 
their unemployables? 

In some States, as for example in 
Massachusetts, the local communi- 
ties have been carrying the relief 
load and the new program does not 
involve a major change. Other com- 
munities are less fortunate, and the 
care of the unemployables may 
prove a tremendous burden. 

In still other communities the of- 
ficials in control have failed to take 
the proper steps to prepare for the 
transition. 

Protests against the dropping of 
Federal aid already are numerous, 


is to be maintained for a full year, 
as was planned originally. Funds 
now available are expected to main- 
tain the WPA only until Spring. 

With the 3,500,000 employables at 
work the relief drama will have its 
major setting ‘n Congress and the 
making of budget plans for next 
year. 
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and it is a question whether the 
new policy can be maintained. 
Another major problem is the pros- 


pect that unless recovery comes | The next few months will answer 
more quickly — than now appears these questions: Will private indus- 
probable, additional persons, who try absorb the unemployed suffici- 


are now unemployed, will be forced 
to seek relief, thus expanding the 
number of “employables” past the 
3,500,000 figure. 

Another worry to relief officials is 
the need for more funds if the WPA 


ently to cause a major reduction in 
the relief burden? Is there to be 
another large appropriation of 
funds to mai: tain the present re- 
lief set-up? Or will the dole be re- 
stored? 





- "We must keep the 
| 
| 
| 





hospitals in business" 
-THOS. J. WATSON 


Pree., Inter 















‘Do you realize that most people who go to 
a hospital can't pay? This cost must be 
‘financed’ by the people of New York. They 
must keep the hospitels IN BUSINESS.” 


Om ONE OUT OF 18 people can pay 
for the full cost of his care! 

The hospitals need money . . . The doctors 
do their share, in time they're never paid for. 

Now let us give the MINIMUM of 
$2,000,000 needed. United Hospital Cam- 
paign Committee, 14 Wall Street, New York, 
and 135 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


(The voluntary hospitais get no State or Federal funds) 


| 
| 
| 























Greater Vhan Stee... 


Greater \han Uron 


is the UNSEEN VALUE in the car you buy! 











theirheadsand courage in theirheartslaunched 
an enterprise that was to record, in the short span 
of a decade, one of the most colorful success sagas 


in the history of the American automobile industry, 


Launched in the highly competitive era that 


preceded the depression, 


destined to face the most tremendous obstacles 
that ever beset an infant undertaking. For here 
was an industry that was already overcrowded — 
an industry whose leaders had so definitely estab- 
lished themselves that success for a newcomer 
seemed beyond the realm of achievement. 


* ™ 


Today Chrysler Corporation ranks among the Big 
Three of the automobile industry . . 


EN years ago a group of men with ideals in 


the new project was 


* 


BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
- ASK YOURSELF THESE 


2 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 

5. Has it all-steel body? 





ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL FIVE 





success of Chrysler Corporation and Chrysler- 
made cars: Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, 
and Dodge Trucks. 

To the men who make up Chrysler Corporation, 
a Chrysler-made car is something more than steel 
and iron. It is rather the culmination of ideals... 
the ideals of these courageous pioneers who, in 
1925, dared knock at the. portals of an industry 
that held little promise for a beginner. 

That the public has responded to these ideals is 
evident. During its ten years of existence Chrysler 
Corporation has sold 3,600,000 cars —or more cars 
than were sold by any other automobile manufac- 
turer in the first decade of its business. 


What does the “Unseen Value” 





of a Chrysler- 











. and builds a 








line of motor cars whose names and high quality 


are bywords all over the world: Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler, and Dodge Trucks. 


Today every fourth car sold 


Chrysler-made car. 


1 America is a 


purchasers in every nook and corner of America. 


Today Chrysler Corporation provides a means 


of livelihood for more than 500,000 people—a con- 


gregation larger than the entire population of many 


of America’s greatest and most populous cities. 


PLYMOUTH 


bye) oie: 


PASSENGE 


R CARS AND TRUCKS 





Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 


What is “Unseen Value” 
answer to this question is the answer to the 


Today Chrysler Corporation's great dealer or- 
ganizations have invested many millions of dollars 
to service Chrysler-made cars and trucks for 


What it is 


in a motor car? 


made car mean to you? Just this. Whether you 
possess little or no technical knowledge of an auto- 
mobile, you can select the Chrysler-made car in 
your price range, secure in the knowledge that you 
are getting a car that is honor-built; that is 
superlatively engineered; and that embodies every 
modern improvement in operating perfection, 
economy, comfort, beauty and long-life that ever- 
The progressive engineering and quality manufactur- 


ing can produce. 


DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 





Airtemp — Air Conditioning 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS 


SR NLEEES. 


FIRST FRO 





aeetaitiaatnetieatiadion 
STOR A 


M CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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+ UTILITIES: A MASS ATTACK ON LEGALITY OF THE 


S THE HOUR of midnight s*rikes 

on Nov. 30, the public utility in- 

dustry enters a period of crisis—not 
economic, but legal. 

Then it is that the period expires 
within which hoiding companies are 
required to register with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, on 
pain of severe penalties. 

The die has been cast by the ma- 
jority of large companies. They 
have refused to register and, in ef- 
fect, they dare the SEC to do its 
worst, relying on the success of nu- 
merous court actions to save them 
from the legal penalties imposed by 
a law which they hope to prove un- 
constitutional. 

Two score utility companies have 
gone into the courts, asking injunc- 
tions to halt the SEC from enforce- 
ment of the Act. 

The SEC has singled out one of 
the largest holding concerns, the 
Electric Bond and Share Corpora- 


+ 
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Majority of Power Companies Refuse to Register and 
Two Score Take the Question Into Court 


tion, and made it defendant ‘tn an 


action to compel registration. 

A small number of companies 
have elected to register. 

The SEC therefore finds itself 
confronted not only with a mass re- 
sistance to its authority but also 
with a multiplicity of suits to de- 
fend. It has added to its legal force 
Robert H. Jackson and James L. 
Fly, counsel respectively for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


GROUNDS OF ATTACK 


The following are the chief 
grounds on which the holding com- 
panies base their pleas for injunc- 








THE 
SIGN OF 








tions against enforcement of the 
Public Utility Act: 

1—The Act would force holding 
companies to dispose of those prop- 
erties which could not be united 
into regionally integrated systems. 
This readjustment would work a 
hardship on the stockholders of the 
holding companies, allegedly de- 
priving them of their property 
“without due process of law.” 

2.—The Act would take away from 
the officers of the corporations 
many of the functions of manage- 
ment, giving the SEC power, for ex- 
ample, to redistribute voting rights 
of stockholders, decide what prop- 
erties the corporations may own, 
sell or acquire, 
whether a dividend may be paid re- 


gardless of whether, in the opinion | 


of the directors, it is earned and 


justly payable. This also is declared | 


to be equivalent to depriving the 
stockholders of their property 
rights. 


DISSIPATING CONTROL 


3.—The Act deprives holding cor- 
porations of the right to diversify 


their holdings in different utility | 
systems when such holdings amount | 


to 10 per cent of the voting stock of 
the controlled companies. This 
limit, it is argued, prevents the ac- 
quisition of sufficient control for the 
holding company to exercise its in- 
fluence for the profitable operation 
of the subsidiaries. 

4.—The Act deprives holding com- 
panies of the right to issue gecuri- 
ties other than those of specified 
kinds. This, it is held, prevents 
them from taking advantage of 


{ 


and determine | 


market conditions in which securi- 
ties of prohibited types are popular, | 


and so in effect narrows their access 
to the money markets. 


5.—The Act would impose on the | 


corporations the expense of numer- 


ous elaborate and costly investiga- 
tions, which places an inequitable | 


burden on the stockholders. 
6—The Act is unconstitutional, 
not only because it seeks to take 
property without due process of law, 
but because it seeks to regulate 
companies not in interstate com- 
merce, delegates iegislative power to 
the SEC, establishes no clear stand- 
ards of administration, subjects the 
corporations to unreasonable 
searches and seizures and imposes 
cruel and unusual punishment. 


INJUNCTION REFUSED 

These, in general, are the argu- 
ments used in the 40 or more court 
challenges to the Act. 

Meanwhile one suit attacking the 
validity of the Utility Act was dis- 
missed. 

It was a one-sided proceeding, in 
which the Central West Public 
Service Company sought advice 
from the Federal District Court at 
Wilmington, Del., on whether it 
ought to comply. 

The Court ruled that such a pro- 
cedure, in which the SEC was not a 
party, was of highly questionable 
legal propriety. On a somewhat 
similar case, a Baltimore court had 
ruled the Act unconstitutional in 
its entirety. 

The wisdom of this mass resist- 
ance to the Act was questioned by 
Roger W. Babson, business consult- 








Would the Founder Himself Prefer This Train? 


MAGINE George Washington, as ) 


returned to his country seat at 


How 


Mount Vernon. 


travel? 


We believe the 


want to share with other world-fa- 
mous, seasoned travelers the luxury 
of genuine air-conditioning; might 
send back his compliments now and 
again to the chef of the Tavern Car; 


would marvel at how completely his 


Founder would 


would he 

















instructions had been carried out... 


to “smooth the road and make easy 


the way.” 


In short, no man would enjoy 


more than the Founder, himself, the 


train on which he could Sleep Like 


a Kitten, and arrive Fresh as a 


Daisy. 


Yes, we think the Founder would 


take The George Washington. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN > THEF.F.V. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the finest 
fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains in the world. 
Insist Upon It! 
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ant, in a letter addressed to public 
utility executives. 

Said he: 

“Let us not make the fatal mis- 
take of defying the law and order 
upon which our very existence de- 
pends. 

“One company, selected to carry 
contest of the law to the Supreme 
Court, is justified in refusing to reg- 
ister. 

“Here, however, is the vital point. 
Until the law is changed or a de- 
cision registered by the Supreme 
Court, surely it is up to us directors 
of public utility companies to obey 
the law. 

“In this crisis, a lapse by us into 
lawlessness would do more to de- 
grade and damage the utilities than 
any attack by hostile critics. It 
would be hailed as proof that some 
of the severest charges made against 
the industry are perhaps true. 

“We should be playing directly 
into the hands of Communists, So- 











ON ™ CHIN 


HOMER TRIM Sas 


INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM TAKES 
THE STING AND RAWNESS OUT OF 
SHAVING — GIVES YOU A SHAVE THAT'S 
QUICK, CLEAN AND COOL! TUBE 
AND JAR, ANY DRUGSTORE. 


INGRAM'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 


| 
law at this critical time. 


cialists and Fascists by flouting the 
How can 
we expect radical groups to abide 


| by Democratic principles if we our- 


selves are to defy the law whenever 
it suits our own convenience?” 














WORLD TOURS 


Are you susceptible to the lure of 
travel posters? Want to wander off 
to the four corners of the world . .. 
see what you want to see... and do 
it all on a modest budget? Then 
take an Independent World Tour 
«-. Over 200 routes to choose from 
«++ go on one inclusive ticket, good 
for two years. And Canadian Pacific 
will assist you wherever you go. 
Fares are very low. Go First or 
Tourist Class, or a combination of 
both. Ask or write for descriptive 
literature of inclusive-cost tours. 
Go this year... you'll never regret it. 


VIAP&O 


The easiest way to plan your own 
world tour is to book by Canadian 
Pacific in combination with Penin- 
sular & Oriental and British India 
Steam Navigation Companies. This 
service goes around the world and 
includes a wide variety of fascinat- 
ing side trips, 


HAWAII 


Looking for an ideal vacation spot 
this Winter? Visit Hawaii... play- 
ground of the Pacific. It’s only 5 
days if you sail on the Pacific’s larg- 
est, fastest liner, the Empress of 
Japan...or the Empress of Canada. 
One way to Honolulu: $110 up, 
First Class; $85 up, Tourist Class; 
Jow-cost Third Class. Or take more 
time and go on the comfortable 
Aorangi or Niagara of the Cana« 
dian Australasian Line, First, Cabin, 
and Third Class. Frequent sailings 
from Vancouver and Victoria, 





“Jewelry... brqss-ware”—tourist loot as the Hindu would write it. 


ORIENT 


Go direct to Yokohama in 10 days 
on the Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. Or via Honolulu in 3 
days more on the Empress of Japan 
or Empress of Canada. California 
sailings connect with Empresses at 
Honolulu. Sail from Vancouver 
(trains to ship-side) or Victoria. 
Orient fares include passage to 
and from Seattle. Low round-trip 
fares to Yokohama: $499 up, First 
Class ; $280 up, Tourist Class; low- 
cost Third Class. Other ports-of- 
call: Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. Ask about 
inclusive-cost tours, 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


New low fares. Visit New Zealand, 
the sportsman’s paradise. Then go 
surf bathing and mountain climb- 
ing in Australia. Sail on the spa- 
cious motor-ship Aorangi or the 
Niagara of the Canadian Austral- 
asian Line. 

Sail from Vancouver or Victoria 
to Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, and 
Sydney. Connections at Honolulu 
from California ports. 

If you have to budget your time, 
take an all-expense tour. 51 days 
(15 in New Zealand) $476 up... 
51 days (6 in Australia) $480 up 
...65 days (30 in New Zealand) 
$654 up... 65 days (20 in Austra- 
lia) $681 up. 


@ Folders - Maps - Information on 
any Canadian Pacific service, 
from your travel agent... 
or C. E. Phelps, General Agent, 
14th and New York Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D.C, National ee 
































On the Air, 


as on the Midway— 


Brings "Em In! 


The sort of Showmanship that brings 
NBC Network advertisers the 
largest radio audience in the world 


Wherever crowds are caught and held, 
Showmanship-does the job. This goes for 
every form of entertainment—from a Mid- 
way muscle dance to grand opera. And in 
the building of those radio programs which 
achieve their top on NBC Networks, 
Showmanship gains its greatest audience. 


The glamour, excitement, humor and ro- 
mance which distinguish these nationally 
famous programs do not just happen. Their 
vast daily audience is won and held by 
the most adroit type of showmanship. 
Their carefully calculated impact on the 
emotions of their listeners represents the 
talent of expert showmen, within the organ- 
izations of advertisers, their advertising 
agencies and the NBC Program Depart- 
ment. Broadcast to the nation through the 
facilities of NBC, pioneer in the network 
broadcasting field, these programs are out- 
standing examples of radio showmanship. 
The habitual audiences they have built 
represent a plus value which all NBC 


advertisers receive. 


Tons in the RCA Magic Key Program 
every Sunday 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T. 
on WJZ and associated NBC stations. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., INC. 
1 Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * WASHINGTON * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Do 
You Know 
That 


AFTER January 1, every em- 

ployer of eight or more persons 
will have to put aside 1 per cent 
of his total pay roll for the Fed- 
eral unemployment trust fund? 

*x* * * 

“HIDDEN TAX” of $21.90 is 

paid to the Federal Government 
each year by every person who 
smokes a pack of cigarettes a 
day. 














x * * 


[UNITED States Public Health 

Service is employing 30,000 
people through work-relief funds 
to interview 750,000 families on 
the state of their health. 

* * x 

PuBLic School systems now 

paying excessive interest 
charges may refinance indebted- 
ness with the RFC.. A fund of 
$10,000,000 was made available by 
the last session of Congress to en- 
able schools to obtain at 4 per cent 
interest, payable over a maximum 
period of 33 years. 

* * * 

SEVENTEEN cities and one 

State make persons, firms and 
corporations liable for the cost of 
extinguishing fires which occur 
through Ger. wilful negligence. 


RECONSTRUCTION Finance 
Corporation gradually is liqui- 
dating as recovery in industry and 
banking gets underway, and that 
the plan is for this agency to go 
the way of the War Industries 
Board and be absorbed into the 
Treasury Department. 
* *« * 
7HEN the China Clipper roared 
out over San Francisco Bay on 
the first leg of the inaugural 
flight of the trans-Pacific Air 
Mail Service it carried $19,432 
worth of new 25-cent trans-Pacific 
Air Mail postage stamps. 
* * x 


SEVERAL educational institu- 

tions, desirous of investing funds 
in insured mortgages, have been 
named as approved mortgages un- 
der the National Housing Act 
provisiens. 

1K * * 
{OLC has granted 945,739 
home -relief loans in the 
amount of $2,859,865,608, with a 
foreclosure total equivalent to one 
‘foreclésire proceeding to every 
320 loans made. 
* *« * 

PENNSYLVANIA hard coal 

men, arguing for a higher tariff 
on imports, say that Russia is 
sending anthracite to New Eng- 
land over the $2 tariff would—and 
is selling it a . wetiem price. 


Mororists ‘a "this country 
were taxed last year $1,200,- 
000,000, which is more than the 
automobile makers received for all 
the new cars produced. 
x * x 
/ORK habits of field mice have 
been clocked by Federal scien- 
tists: 6 a.m., reveille; breakfast 
hunt until 7:30 a.m.; rest period 
until 11 a.m.; lunch until 1 p.m. ; : 
general nosing about until 2 p.m. 
siesta until 3:30 p.m.; dinner un- 
til 4:30 p.m.; half hour for rev- 
eries, and so to bed at 5 p.m. 
2.6 
HOME Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion finds that it will have no 
use for nearly a billion dollars of 
the lending power granted to it by 
Congress owing to the decline in 
the importance of the mortgage 
distress problem. 
x x 


REASURY now has about $2 
in gold for every dollar of cur- 
rency outstanding, but that none 
of the currency can be redeemed 
in so much as a dollan’s worth of 
that gold. 
* we 
LD DOBBIN is winning his 
fight against the machine. Fed- 
eral farm economists estimate 
that more than 900,000 horse and 
mule colts will be produced in this 
country this year, the largest total 
in recent years. 
nk + 
HIS year Federal work-relief 
funds will be used to provide 
part-time jobs for more than 
100,000 of the 1,150,000 students 
who enroll in college. 
* * x 
OUNTRY’S munitions manu- 
facturers now are licensed and 
the sale of their goods to foreign 
governments, effective Nov. 29, is 
subject to control by the Federal 
Government. 
x x * 
DEPRESSION has not affected 
the number of college degrees 
granted in any considerable ex- 
tent. So reports the Office of 
Education, disclosing increases in 
degrees during 1934-35 for arts 
and sciences, dentistry, forestry, 
home economics, law, medicine, 
nursing and veterinary medicine; 
.no change: agriculture, engineer- 
ing or teaching; decreases: archi- 
tecture, commerce and business, | 
and pharmacy. 
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1. The Washington Conference—Where It All Began 
0 


























Admiral Standley Meets With His Technical Advisers 


~Photos by Underwood & Underwood, Wide World and U. S. Navy 


‘ e ' 
Equality on the Seas 
\\ ARFARE in Africa. Warfare in 

in the Orient. Economic sanc- 
tions. Security against attack. 
These are the phrases that wing 
their way over the radio, and spread 
themselves the headlines of the 
papers and journals. 


in 


Statesmen confer to halt warfares. 
They meet to talk peace. They ne- 
gotiate for agreements that will pre- 
serve their own status. 

At time, their 
ments launch new ships, build up 
their military forces, and rush the 
production of arms and munitions to 
prepare themselves for the conflicts 
which they fear will come. 


the same Govern- 


Among the major world powers, 
strength on the seas becomes a fac- 
tor of greater and greater importance. 

As a result, a mad -scramble for 
“adequate navies” is in progress. 

In an attempt to check this arma- 
ments race, five of the major world 
powers are soon to negotiate in an 
attempt to limit naval armaments. 

The American delegation is now on 
the high seas heading for London, 
where the conference is to take place. 


THE WASHINGTON TREATY 

Talks will be based on an original 
agreement which was reached shortly 
after the World War. 

At the invitation of President Hard- 
in 1921, Great Britain, Japan, 
Italy, France and some of the smaller 
powers sent delegates to Washington 
to discuss a treaty. 

As the Washington Naval Confer- 
ence opened (Photo No. 1), the United 
States offered to scrap a number of 
its ships and agree to limit ship build- 
ing if the other nations would do 
likewise. 

After much 


ing 
ing 


negotiation, a_ treaty 
was adopted. Each nation was to 
have a fleet commensurate with its 
needs. Great Britain and the United 
States were to limit their capital ships, 
that is, battleships, to tonnage of equal 
amount, while the other powers were 
to limit their building to a lesser size; 
no capital ships to be built until 1931. 

Thus a ratio of 5:5:3: 1.67: 1.67 was 
adopted for the United States, Great 


Britain, Japan, Italy and France, re- 
spectively. 

America immediately proceeded to 
scrap a number of its battleships. 
Some it dismantled and others it em- 
ployed as targets (Photo No. 2) for 
aerial bombing practice. 

But the Washington Treaty dealt 


primarily with battleships, and neg- 
lected to limit the smaller size auxil- 
jiary vessels such as cruisers, destroy- 
ers and submarines. 

An attempt was 
1927 to arrange a 
lighter vess at a 
Geneva. Italy and France, however, 
refused to join, and Great Britain 
and the United States became hope- 
lessly deadlocked over the size limits 
of cruisers. The British wanted light 


therefore made in 
treaty for these 


els conference in 


fast cruisers; the Americans heavy 
cruisers, such as the new “Indian- 
apolis” (Photo No. 3). 

Finally, in 1930, another confer- 
ence was called. America sent a 
large delegation to London, including 


(Photo No. 4, left to right, seated) 
former Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams, former Senator David 
Reed, former Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson (chairman), and Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson. 


EXTENDED HOLIDAY 

And although Italy and France 
could reach no agreement, the three 
other powers agreed to extend the 
holiday of battleship building to 1936, 
and to extend the Washington Treaty 
ratio of 5:5:3 to auxiliary craft. 

And so, the matter was temporarily 
settled. But world upheavals and in- 
ternational disputes during the fol- 
lowing years put “war scares” into the 
headlines. Each nation began to build 
up to its full treaty limits. German 
naval rearmament gave additional 
impetus to the movement. 

America, like other nations, shared 
in the movement, the United States 
Congress providing funds for a large 
program. Ship after ship slid down 
the ways, and new ship construction 
was initiated (Photo No. 5) in an at- 
tempt to build up the Navy to treaty 
limits by 1942. 

Now statesmen are once again wor- 
ried lest a mad competitive race en- 
sue. The London Treaty comes to an 
end in 1936. The Washington Treaty 
comes to an end at the same time as 
a result of notice of termination given 
by Japan last year. 

Consequently, a conference is again 
to take place. America has named 
Admiral William H. Standley, Ambas- 
sador Nor n Davis, and Under Sec- 
retary of State William Phillips as its 
delegates. The Admiral (Photo No. 
6, seated at left) has conferred with 
naval experts, and with the other del- 
egates will attempt once again to 
reach an international accord. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 





| PLANS TO CHANGE NEW LAW 
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ask Congress to change the law as 
one of its early acts after conven- 
ing in January, so that housewives 
and small growers will be exempt 
from its provisions. 

4. Tax exemption certificates will 








BAN ON BOOTLEG POTATOES: 





Whoever: 2. A National Potato Advisory be printed and distributed on a wide 

Sells potatoes harvested after De- Committee has decided that the fine | enough scale to preclude early 
cember 1. points of the law can be overlooked prosecutions. 

c be and exemptions granted that will AAA Officials, potato growers and 

Buys potatoes harvested after De- permit sale of newly harvested pota- legislators all profess to desire 

cember 1, toes provided their total does not changes in the law, now in effect, 


Handles potatoes Marvested after 
December 1, 

Outside of uniform containers, 
bearing stamps which show that the 
potatoes are tax exempt, 

Thereby breaks the law of the 
United States. 

In other words, the potato tax, 
imposed by the last session of Con- 
gress now is—so far as the law 
goes—in full force and effect. 

Every seller or handler who breaks 
it technically is a bootlegger. 

Every housewife who buys un- 
stamped potatoes technically is aid- 
ing a potato bootlegger and is liable 
to fine and imprisonment. 

Then is a new drive against boot- 
leggers—this time potato bootleg- 
gers and their customers—to be 
launched by Uncle Sam? 

Not at all. And for several reasons. 
They are: 

1. No money is available to en- 
force the law. 


that would narrow its application 
and result in fewer upsets to estabe- 
lished marketing practices. 


exceed the quota that would be as- 
signed to the individual grower. 
3. The government is ready to 














How can he? 


Shave in an easy ¢hair, read a newspaper 
and not remove his shirt? —You can do 
this with a Schick Shaver. For you need 
no messy lather, no preparation whatever, 
and you get a quick, clean shave. 

There are NO BLADES in a Schick 
Shaver, so you cannot cut nor hurt your- 
self in any way. Continuous use of the 





Dude Ranching in Winter is just as fine sport 
—just as relaxing and healthful and comfort- 
able as Dude Ranching in the summer. 


Shaver rids your face of the dead, cal- New 
loused skin which is replaced by a L * 
, softer skin still ier to sh ower ; 

— nee ee ee ee ee Round Trip It has been all these things ever since Dude 
It pays for itself many times over for Winter Ranches spread down into New Mexico and 

se ore + blades to buy, nothing to Sesee Arizona, where the sparkling sunshine is ideal 

rpen or renew. : 

ASK YOUR DEALER to show you a e for an out-of-doors winter. 

Schick Shaver. If none is near you, send AIR . 

$15 to Department . 
semen gar tis — Conditi d These ranches differ widely in rates, elevation 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: onaiitioned snd location. $o the Santa Fe has conveniently 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, Trains 


brought most of them together In Its new Dude 
Ranch book. May we send you copy? 


PHOENIX PULLMAN AGAIN 
THIS WINTER ON THE CHIEF 


G. C. DILL. ARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 
SANTA FE RY 
302 Fr rear’ Trust Bldg. 
1599 Chestnut op ~ bag 
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Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 
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Some 


Schenley 
Newstfacs’ 


LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE... 
port representative for the United States of the cele- 
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Schenley is exclusive im- 





brated Liqueur Grande Chartreuse, the ancient home 
of which, near Grenoble, France, was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by a landslide recently, according 
to news despatches. Large amounts in storage mean 
that the sale of this liqueur will be uninterrupted. 


DOUBLE SHIFTS... Increased production has made nec- 


essary double shifts in one or more of the Schenley 
plants almost continuously for the past few months. 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 


Your guiding star the Mark of Merit 








SCHENLEY’S OLD QUAKER 


BRAND STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


‘*You don’t have to be rick to enjoy rich whiskey”’ 


Schenley Distributors, lnc., New York, M. ¥. 
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Geawansss of the American la- 

bor movement is gravely threat- 
ened, says William Green, president 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

The time has come, asserts John 
L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, and organizer of a 
separate group within the Federa- 
tion, when the American labor. 
movement must be made a powerful 
force in American life. 

Thus dramatically last week flared 
an open controversy between the 
head of the Federation upholding 
its official policy in support of craft 
unions and the fiery champion of 
the industrial unions, which seek 
mass membership in the labor 
movement 

Mr. Lewis had sponsored the cre- 
ation of a Committee for Industrial 
Organization pledged to oppose al- 
leged steam roller tactics by the 
Federation to retard the growth of 
industrial unions. 


THE ISSUE IS LAID 

Mr. Green addressed a letter to 
the seven unions forming the Com- 
mittee, advising them against such 
a move. Where it might lead, he 
warned, it was impossible to fore- 
tell; certain it was that it gave aid 
and comfort to the enemies of labor. 

Mr. Green, in a talk with press 
representatives, explained that Fed- 
eration policies are determined by 
majority votes of the annual con- 
vention. When, therefore, the last 
convention voted by 2 to 1 to permit 
craft unions to enroll craftsmen 


+ 








| 





Mr. Lewis Defends His Demand For 
Mass Organization and Mr. Green 
States His Opposition 





even in the mass production indus- 
tries in which industrial unions 
were countenanced, he held that it 
was the duty of the industrial un- 
ions to submit. 

Industrial unions, nowever, insist- 
ing that all workers in these indus- 
tries be enrolled in one single un- 
ion for each industry, regard this 
policy as destructive of their in- 
terests. Mr. Lewis, as their leader, 
declared himselt ready to fight, but 
had no intention of leaving the 
Federation voluntarily. 

Fight along what lines? 

Chiefly by aiding and financing 


| the organization of workers into in- 


dustrial unions. When members of 
these unions become sufficiently 
numerous, they will automatically 
control the policy of the Federa- 
tion. Their membership is claimed 
by Mr. Lewis to embrace about one- 


third of the total in the Federation. | 


CLASH OF INTEREST 

Mr. Lewis charges that growth in 
membership of industrial unions is 
stubbornly fought by craft unions. 
He instances what he calls the “An- 
aconda Raid,” in which, during a 
strike by an industrial union of 
mine workers against the Anaconda 
Copper Co. a craft union secretly 





| negotiated an agreement with the | 


| company. 

More recently an A. F. of L. craft 
union opposed a strike against the 
| Motor Products Corporation of De- 
| troit, called by industrial unions, 
and crippled its effectiveness. 

Mr. Lewis charges the A -F. of L. 
with deliberately postponing efforts 
to unionize the steel industry be- 
cause the organization of workers 
there on industrial lines would 
strengthen his movement. 

Why the opposition on the part 
of craft unions to the industrial 
unions? This is Mr. Lewis’ answer: 


jurisdiction of the craft unions, 
hence threatening possible mem- 
bership, income and even existence 
of these unions. 

Second, because they threaten to 
obtain control of Federation policy. 

Third, because craft union lead- 
ers fear that, when _ industrial 
unions control Federation policy, 
they will be no more mindful of the 
rights of craft unions than have 
the craft unions been of the rights 
of industrial unions. 


WEAKNESS OF STRENGTH 


Mr. Lewis maintains, despite Mr. 
Green’s insistence, that this is not a 
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purely internal fight of the Federa- 
tion. The issue, says Mr. Lewis, is 
whether the American labor move- 
ment shall be weak or strong. 

The time has come, he asserts, 
when a quarter-century failure of 
the Federation to attract more than 
10 per cent of the organizable work- 
ers should be recognized as a failure 
| and its causes removed. The coun- 
| try needs a solid and vocal labor 
| group, he adds, to counterbalance 
| 











the efforts of employers to keep 
wages low. 

Only by industrial unions, Mr. 
Lewis argues, taking in all classes 
of workers in an industry and giv- 


First, because they limit the num- | 
ber of workers.coming under the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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+ LABOR: THE PRO AND CON OF INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


+ 





ing them a united voice, can the 
employe class be given a weight in 
national affairs to which it is en- 
titled. 

The Knights of Labor, a group 
which became a component part 
of the American Federation of 
Labor half a century ago, had stood 
for the industrial union organiza- 
tion. It lost the fight, however, to 
craft union forces. In the years 
since, mass production industries 
have grown up and company unions 
organized without relation to craft 
have become formidable rivals to 
the Federation unions. These de- 
velopments are seen as calling for a 
rethinking of the labor problem. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

A recent survey by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicates that, in 
manufacturing industries studied, 
57.5 of all employes bargain collec- 
tively in some manner. Those deal- 
ing through independent unions 
comprise 30.2 per cent of the total. 
Those bargaining solely through the 


medium of company unions number | 


7.4 per cent. 

The remaining 19.9 per cent are 
employes of firms in which both 
company unions and independent 


unions contend for the right to | 


speak for the workers. 

Company unions are the prevail- 
ing type in the large industries 
(employing over 
Nearly two-thirds of them 
been established since 1933, accord- 
ing to the survey. 

x «re 


GUFFEY COAL ACT 
SECOND court victory goes to 
the Guffey Coal Act, but not 
exactly the kind of victory that its 
labor supporters had hoped for. 


in its favor, sweeping in character, 
had been written by the Federal 
District Court at Louisville, Ky. 
Last week the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court, asked by stock- 
holders of the Carter Coal Company, 
to enjoin the Government from en- 


2,500 persons). | 


have | ; - : 
| eager to match their mettle against life; daring 


erators must bargain with a nation- | 


ally recognized union, which means 
in practice the United Mine Work- 
ers. It adds that, when a wage and 
hour agreement is made embracing 
two-thirds of the producers on a 
tonnage basis, this agreement shall 
be binding on all as part of the code. 

The.court objected to this feature 
of the Act, asserting that it does 
not provide a sufficient standard for 


the Coal Board in administering the | 
law. | 
OTHER FEATURES UPHELD | 

Other features of the Act, how- 
ever, were upheld. Congress’ author- 
ity over the coal industry was de- 
clared to be soundly based since the | 
coal industry is predominantly in- 
terstate in character. 

Therein Judge Jesse ‘C. Adkins | 
adopted a broad construction of.) 
Congressional power over com- 


merce, differing from the strict con- 
struction frequently adopted by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The strict construction attitude, 
seen in the NRA decision, takes the 
view that commodities are interstate 
in character only after they have 
begun their travel that will carry 


| them over State lines and before 


they have come to rest in the State 
of their destination. 
JoHN W. TAYLOR. 














“The Cowards Never Started-the 
Weak Ones Died by the Way” 





“Gold! Mouscsins of gold and 

precious metals ... land so fertile 

that it grows four crops a year 

. game so plentiful that hunger is unknown.” 

"Out of the West came these exciting reports. 
Like sparks on tinder, they fired the desire of 
men grown restless with peace. Hardened old 
soldiers oiled their rusty flint-locks. Farmers 
piled families and ploughshares into Conestoga 
wagons. Around them rallied young bucks 


| tradesmen, adventurers, desperate seekers of 


co | d. 
The previous lower court decision | St2!Ke 


forcing the Act, ruled that the law | 


was valid except in its provisions 
relating to labor relations. 

The Act provides, as a part of the 
industrial code prescribed, that op- 








HOW A LOCOMOTIVE SPARK 
COST THE TREASURY $29,000,000 





nished to the administration’s 

attorneys.” 

The terms of this adjustment at 
the time it was entered into re- 
ceived, so far as I was advised, the 
generous approval, not only of the 
claimants, but the people generally 
of Minnesota; and Governor Preus 
and Senator Kellogg, as well as the 
attorneys representing the claim- 
ants, joined in this approval. 

The terms of this settlement were 
scrupulously carried out by the Rail- 
road Administration, and each set- 
tlement received the separate ap- 
proval in the form of a judgment 
of the court of Minnesota in which 
the claim was pending. 

As evidence of the exaggeration of 
| the claims presented, aggregating 
| some $75,000,000, the appraisement 
made by the Railroad Administra- 
tion fixed the total of this amount 
at some $29,000,000, and in the ad- 





| justment of these claims the Rail- 


road Administration paid in full 

settlement an aggregate of $12,- 

701,664.87. 

5.—APPARENT SECRECY IN THE 
PASSAGE OF THE PRESENT 
BILL. 

When this Minnesota relief bill was 
formerly before committees of the 
House and Senate, on behalf of the 
Government and as the officer who 
was personally responsible for the 
details of same, I was invited to ap- 
pear and state the details of the ad- 
justment. 

Responding to such invitation, in 
March, 1930, I appeared before a 
sub-committee of the House on a 
hearing on H. R. 5660, the bill for 
relief of Minnesota fire claimants, 
and made a full statement as to the 
details of the adjustment. This 
statement was printed by the Gov- 


| ernment Printing Office for use of 


the committee on claims. 

Later, in December, 1932, I ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee 
on Claims, presided over by the late 
Senator Howell of Nebraska, at a 
hearing on Senate File 3667, being a 


| bill for the relief of Minnesota fire 
and madé a detailed : 


claimants, 
statement of the facts leading up to 
the adjustment. The members of 
the Senate committee present at the 
hearing seemed satisfied there was 
no liability on the part of the Gov- 
ernment and no basis for an appro- 


| priation. 


From the date of this Senate 
hearing until the passage of the 
present bill, in the last days of the 
last session of Congress, I heard 
nothing of the bill, and did not 
know that its passage had been re- 
newed. If the Government was 
granted a hearing I was not noti- 


| fied. The Committees on Claims in 


Congress passing the bill were not 





{Continued from Page 3.] 


composed of the same members be- 
fore whom the former hearings were 
had. 

A dispassionate and unprejudiced 
examination of the record discloses 
the unpleasant fact that Congress 
has appropriated some $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 to pay claims that the 


upon which a disputed liability had 
been fully adjusted, each of such 
adjustments having the definite ap- 
proval of the local court of Minne- 
sota, in which the claims were paid. 
This certainly sets an unfortunate 
precedent and is an example of the 
reckless expenditure of public 
moneys at the present time. 


1929 ; 


1935 


Government did not owe, but claims | 7™¥-* fee. 


“another chance.” As stout-hearted a band as 
the world ever saw was soon straggling over 
the prairies, dreaming of riches. 

Yet “hard” as they were, the West was even 
harder. Of the thousands that started, only a 
handful pulled through. Behind them was a 
trail blazed by bones . .. through dark forests 
where Indian ambushes had brought grim death 
over waste-lands where starvation had 
. over blistering infernos of desert. 
Among the survivors there was a saying— 
brutal, pitiless, but true—‘‘The cowards never 
started; the weak ones died by the way.” 


New Calls—to the Old Courage 


Times change. Goals change—the 
glimmering riches of the early 
West are but a drop in the bucket 
compared to the fortunes being made in 
America’s business. 

Again the call rings out. Eager millions 
answer it. In humming plants and busyoffices 
they optimistically pursue the success which 
seemingly comes automatically with years of 
Service. 

Then, like the perils which beset the pioneer, 
the Depression descended. Factories closed. 
Business dwindled. Millions were discharged. 
Other millions were forced into working at any 
price they could get. Yet a certain few remained 
so valuable, so indispensable, to their employers 
that they retained their pay and promotion, and 
some even won advancement. 


Again times and goals change. 
But human nature is still the 
same. any a few hardy souls 
ever taste success. The cowards never start— 
the weaklings fall by the wayside. 

On cowards the world wastes no sympathy. 
Nothing can ever be done for them. Since they 
dare not enter the race for success, they must 









Ask for one of 
these booklets— 
or a similar one 
on your own 
field of business, 


mon 
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stay behind and take what nobody wants . 
be satished, during good times, with dredgery 
and poorly-paid work; during the bad, with 
unemployment. 

But if you are fighting to get ahead, it is a 
tragedy—this working yourself to the bone, 


yet lagging behind in the race... all for lack 
of business training. Today, asin pioneer times, 
a brave heart cannot overcome the handicap 
of inexperience and poor equipment. Today, 
moreover, the penalty of ignorance is even 
costlier! Too many others are after your job! 
To be safe, you must be indispensable. 


The Secret of Survival 


Thousands of men and women like you, how- 
ever, have met that challenge. With the help 
of LaSalle, they have trained for the better- 
paid, specialized positions that were beyond 
the rank-and-file. When the depression came, 
they were retained on the pay roll, while the 
less far-sighted were dropped. Many had the 
unique distinction of reporting pay raises and 
promotions. Others now occupy Positions which 
they could not have hoped to attain, if the 
test of the depression had not brought their 
competency to the fore. 

Needless to say, when business returns to 
normal those who make progress in this present 
period are slated for far greater rewards. They 
are the new executives, the new business 
leaders, of America’s tomorrow. 

The little time it takes to prepare for a better 
position through LaSalle will surprise you— 
as will its negligible cost. Over a quarter of a 
century’s experience with nearly a_ million 
students has helped us develop the fascinating 
LaSalle Problem Method which phrases both 
theory and practice in intensive terms of 
results. The training itself, for every vocation, 
represents what you need most to meet the 
new problems and new opportunities of post- 
depression business... 

Why, then, risk the “wayside fate” of the 
weakling, when it takes but a postage-stamp 
to investigate the training that is helping 
thousands win success today? coupon 
brings you full information on your chosen 
line. There’s no cost or obligation. If you are 
sincerely interested in getting ahead, have 
average education and a real purpose—you 
will mail it now. 


a frank message TO MEN WHO CAN START ... AND FINISH 


—— 


This Unique 
SUCCESS-BUILDING 
PROGRAM | 
safeguards your entire 
business caréer— 


Specialized Training by competent in- 

structors, that is complete, modern and 

authoritative—based on the famous 

Lamers Problem Method of “learning by _ 
oing 








* 
® 


Individualized Instruction adapted toeach ™ 
student's personal needs—giving the > 
pe po of private tutorial supervision * 
all phases of training. 
« 

® 4 
Consultation Service on all training prob- 
lems that may arise—supplementing texts - 
and lesson papers with any special in- 
struction needed. 

a 


Consultation Service on personal business , 
problems—whether encountered during ~ 

or subsequent to training—for which the # 
vereny S resources are always avail- 
able. 


Progress Reports periodically rendered to nd 
employers on student’s request—calling * 
attention to his work, and often facilita- . 
ting his advancement. 


Reference Privileges, available indefi- 
nitely before and after graduation—often 
taking form as timely confidential reports 
of great value. 

s 


Personality Development service, sup: 
plied both as an “~~ ral part of trainin 
and in special course form: increases sel 
confidence and job ability. 


+ 
Placement Service, helping ‘ou to win 


promotion on your present job or to step 
into a new job. 


LaSalle Extension University 












LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 12348-R, Chicago. 


I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—dbout my 


opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 
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GOOD MORNING, FRED . 


. » MR. THOMPSON 
ASKED ME TO LEAVE THE CAR THIS MORNING 
TO BE “WINTER-CONDITIONED” WHILE I'M 
SHOPPING. WILL IT TAKE VERY LONG? 






CITIES SERVICE MOTOR 








THES SEavict 





KOOLMOTOR 


CITIES SERVICE 





ONLY ABOUT AN HOUR, MRS. 
THOMPSON, AND THEN YOUR 
CAR WILL BE SAFE WHEN 
COLD WEATHER STRIKES. 
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MOTOR Ol 


TROJAN LUBRICANT 


.gelel a lense): 


It doesn’t take long and it doesn’t cost much to 
have us “winter-condition” your car the depend- 
able Cities Service way. And it may save you a 
great many dollars in repair bills, for winter takes 
a costly toll from unprotected cars. 


WHAT WE DO FOR YOU 


We go over your car from headlights to tail- 
lights. We drain out the thin, weak, summer- 
worn oil from your crankcase... then flush and 
refill it with clean, fresh, winter-grade Cities 
Service or KOOLMOTOR Oil. We lubri- 


cate the. entire chassis with high quality 


RADIO CONCERTS.., 


Bt 


. every Friday 8 P. M. (E.S.T.)... 


GASOLENE 


COST FOR THIS MONEY-SAVING. PROTECTION 


Cities Service Trojan Lubricants. And we fill 


your tank with KOOLMOTOR... the sure-fire 


winter gasolene. 


AND, IN ADDITION ...... 


We drain and flush your radiator and refill it with 
anti-freeze. Then we check your battery and add 
distilled water ... check and inflate your dives. 
Every point that needs attention gets attention 
to be sure you are fully prepared for cold weather. 


TEST A TANKFUL 
LET US “WINTER-CONDITION” YOUR CAR TODAY! 


Don’t put off “winter-conditioning” your 
car. It may be a costly delay, Drive in today 
for this reasonable, dependable service, 


WEAF and 35 N. B.C. stations. 
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+ MONEY: OPENING PHASE OF BATTLE OF BUDGET + 


‘HE Battle of the Budget is on. 

Spenders, lenders and balancers 
are sharpening their wits in a deep- 
rooted struggle over the future of 
Federal finances. 


On the spenders’ side are the ad- 
vocates of more public works for the 
unemployed, more Federal do!lars 
for housing, a cash bonus for vet- 
erans, larger pensions for the aged. 

On the budget balancing side are 
the bankers, big business men and 
political opponents of the Admin- 
istration. 

Somewhere in between is the 
President and his financial advisers. 
Speaking at Atlanta on Nov. 29 the 
President declared the peak in Fed- 
eral spending had passed. This does 
not mean that the budget will be 
balanced in 1937. It does, however, 
mean that Federal income and out- 
£0, aS planned by the Administra- 
tion, will be nearer together than 
for quite some time 


DEFICITS ON DOWN GRADE 


The trend of larger and ‘arger 
deficits is now definitely reversed if 
the President’s intentions are car- 
ried out. Future deficits are to be 
smaller with hope of a balanced 
budget appearing on the horizon 

Latest proposals that seek to con- 
tinue high-geared Federal spending 
are two housing bills that Congress- 
men expect to introduce at the com- 
ing session of Congress. Represent- 











Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
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__ The United Stat 





Spenders Pitted Against Budget Balancers—Cash Holdings 
Of Treasury to Set Record 


ative Ellenbogen ‘Dem, of Penn- 
Sylvania, plans to ask his colleagues 
to approve a $1,.000,000,000 fund to 
be used for grants up to 45 per cent 
on newly constructed houses. Sec- 
retary Ickes has endorsed the idea 
A new housing authority would be 
set up inside the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

The other measure is to be spon- 
sored by Senator Wagner ‘(Dem.), of 
New York. This plan would appro- 
priate $800.000,000 to continue the 
present housing activities. Much 
sentiment still exists for Federally- 


financed projects that would put 
men to work in the heavy indus- 
tries, 


POSSIBLE PITFALLS 

Chief obstacle to those who would 
bring the budget nearer to a bal- 
ance is the veterans’ bonus. 

Secretary Morgenthau, who sits 
next to the President when budget 
problems are discussed, told news- 
paper men on Nov. 27 that so far as 
he knew the Administration’s atti- 
tude on the bonus has not changed. 
Another Presidential veto is seen as 
a possibility for any bonus measure 
Congress sends to the White House 
without first providing the funds 
from a source satisfactory to Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

One source for part of these funds 
was mentioned by Secretary Mor- 
genthau before a Senate committee 
last spring. He recommended a tax 
on inheritances, a form of taxation 
not now on Federal statute books. 


BUDGET BALANCERS 

Most emphatic budget balancers 
are business men as represented by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The NAM will gather for its an- 
nual Congress of American Indus- 
try at New York on Dec. 4 and 5. 
At that time the members will be 
asked to approve a committee re- 
port which urges that the Federal 
Government discontinue many of 
its present spending policies. 

This committee would reduce 
Federal relief payments to amounts 
State and local governments cannot 
supply.- It.would “reduce and as 
soon as practicable eliminate” Fed- 
eral aid to local governments and 
private enterprise. It would cease 


the creation of public works for the 
primary purpose of providing re- 
lief. It would place a limit of 5 or 
6 per cent on the amount that Fed- 
eral appropriations can be raised in 
one year over those of the previous 
year. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE POLL 

Results of a recent poll taken by 
the Chamber of Commerce indicate 
that 99 per cent of its members be- 
lieve the Federal Government 
should not “exercise spending power 
without relation to revenue.” 

Another advocate of a balanced 
budget is the American Liberty 
League. In a statement asking for 
an end to Federal relief expendi- 
tures except where resources of a 
State are exhausted, the ALL said 
on Nov. 25 that “the continuance of 
large deficits will lead only to a 
breakdown of Government credit, 
inflation and irreparable injury to 
the entire nation.” 

That the Federal outlay for relief 
is to be cut in the coming budget 
was indicated by Representative 
Buchanan ‘(Dem.), Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 
Returning from a visit with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Warm Springs, 


New Security Issues 


Registered With SEC 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced the filing 
for registration during -the past 


week of the following new security 


issues: 

PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC & GAS 
CO., Newark, N. J.—$65.000.000 of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds. 
3) series, due 1965. $50,000,000 of 
the issue have been sold at private 
sale at 100 of par. The names of 
the underwriters and the price to 
the public of the $15,000,000 to be 
furnished by amendment. The com- 


pany is a subsidiary of Public Service 
Corp of N. J. 

INTERNATIONAL CARRIERS, LTD., 
Jersey City. N. J.—$2.000,000 of fifteen- 
year 5°> debentures with non-detach- 
able warrants for 100,000 shares of 
$1 par value common stock War- 
rants entitle holders to buy 50 shares 
of common stock for each $1,000 de- 
benture 

INTERSTATE BOND CoO. Atlanta, Ga 

$700,000 of 4'.° collateral crust 
bonds, series AAA. and $800,000 of 
5 collateral trust bonds, series BBB. 
Clement A. Evans & Co. and Norris 
& Hirshberg, Inc. both of Atlanta, 
are the principal underwriters 





-) 
"Tenan is a priceless gift within reach 
of every one—the gift of friendship. 

Of all the services of the telephone 
there is none more important than this 


—helping you to make friends and to 


keep them. 


When people are in trouble, you go to 
them quickly by telephone. The tele- 
phone carries your good wishes on 
birthdays, weddings and anniversaries. 
Arranges a golf game or gets a fourth 
for bridge. Invites a business acquain- 


tance to your home for dinner, and 


, 


advises “home’ 


Congratulates a youngster on his work 


at school. Thanks a neighbor or asks 


that he is coming. 








N 


MO 





about the baby. Renews old times— 


shares confidences—plans for the future. 
Thus the bonds of friendship are 
formed and strengthened. Greater hap- 


piness conies into the widening circle of 


your life. Some one, somewhere, says 


sincerely —‘“‘It was nice of you to call.” 
This day, a voice-visit by telephone 
may bring reassurance to some friend 


who is wondering how you are. 





cost—especially after 7 P.M., when 


calls by number to most points cost 


More and more are people turning to Long Dis- 
tance to carry friendly voices across the miles. 


They like its speed, clarity, intimacy and low 


soe, 
Ff 
f 


about 40% less than in the daytime. 
ew 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


























the chairman said he would try to 
reduce next year’s relief funds to 
less than $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. Buchanan expects that close 
to $2,000,000,000 will be left over for 


next year’s relief needs from the 
$4,800,000,000 appropriated at the 
last session of Congress. As to the 
ordinary expenditures of the next 


budget, the Appropriations Chair- 
man hopes to hold them to $5,000,- 
000,000 “at the outside.” 

These statements by Mr. Buchan- 
an take on importance when it is 


es New 


+ 











remembered that it is his commit- 
tee which under the Constitution 


must initiate all appropriations. 

Mr. Buchanan will have three sub- 

committees at work on the i937 

budget within a fortnight. 

TO FLOAT NEW LOANS 
Meanwhile the Treasury an- 


nounced that it is seeking $900,000,- 
000 more new money with which to 
pay for New Deal spending in excess 
of revenues during the coming three 


months. Half of this sum is to be 
raised by 2% per cent Treasury 
bonds of 1945-47 while the other 


half will be five year l'e per cent 
Treasury notes 

When this amount is added to the 
$1,400,000,000 the Treasury nows has 





on hand its cash balance will ctand 
at $2,300,000,000. This is more than 
the Federal Government ever spent 
in any full fiscal year before the 
World War. 








UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable January 1, 
1936, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 6, 1935. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 
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For Future 


Deliver y 
en shelter, cloth- 


ing—you provide these neces- 
saries of life as a matter of course. 


Whatever your plans for vour 
family’s future, they must have 
these essentials always. Life in- 
surance is food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing tor future deliverv. Have you 
sufficient for your own needs and 
those of your family? 


Fo” 
Ze LAST, 
cutie > 
IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, Massacnuserts 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “An- 
swering an Important Question.” 


Name 
Street and No. 
City 


| U.8.N. 38 
| Bea 


























BRONDS OF THE 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. | 


Thies issue, though registered, is not approved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$25,000,000 


New York and Queens Electric Light 


and ‘Power Company 


First and Consolidating Mortgage Bonds, 342% Series of 1935 


Dated November 1, 1935 Due November 1, 1965 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Trustee 


Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. Registered Bonds in denominations 
of $1,000, $5,000 and multiples of $5,000. Coupon Bonds and registered Bonds, 


and the several denominations, interchangeable. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, upon 30 days’ notice, as a whole at any time or in part on any interest payment 
date at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including November 1, 1938, at 107%; thereafter to and 
including November I, 1942, at 106%; thereafter to and including November 1, 1946, at 105%; thereafter to 
and including November 1, 1950, at 104%; thereafter to and including November I, 1954, at 103%; 
thereafter to and including November 1, 1958, at 102%; thereafter to and including 


November 1, 1962, at 101%; and thereafter at 100%. 


and August I, 1935. 


These Ronds;-in the opinion of counsel, will be secured by a first lien on substantially all the 
314% SERIRS OF 1985 physical property of the Company (with certain exceptions referred to in the Offering 
Prospectus) and its franchises, subject to any liens for unpaid taxes. The Mortgage contains | 
provision for the issuance, under certain restrictions, of additional Bonds which ae to lien would rank pari passu 
with these Bonds. 

The Mortgage permits the Company, in certain instances, to dispose of property corered by the Mortgage 
without notice and without release from the Trustee, and also provides, in other instances, for release of 
property by the Trustee without notice to bondholders. 

The provisions of the Mortgage may be modified (subject to certain limitations set forthin the Offering { 
Prospectus) by vote of holders of 662% of the Bonds, 


UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus ; 
have sererally agreed to purchase these Bonds from the Company at 100%, or a total of $25,000,000, 

plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 102%, or a total of $25,500,000, plus accrued ! 
interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $500,000. 


' 

THE COMPANY Yew York and Queens Electric Light and Power Co j 
is engaged in the purchase, distribution and sale of electric energy in the Borough of Queens, Cit | 

and State of New York, excepting in the Fifth Ward (Rockaway district). k | 
of which is owned by Consolidated Gas Company of New York, has no generating facilities of its own, but purchases | 
substantially its entire requirements of electric energy under arrangements with other electric companies of the | 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Underwriters, for Savings Banks in New York and Massachusetts. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus | 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, i 
which must be furnished to cach purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


Consolidated Gas Company of New York System. The principal properties of the Company consist of a transmission 
and distribution system, electric substations, office buildings and service buildings, all of which are located in 
the Borough of Queens. 


CAPITALIZATION Outstanding as 
Long Term Debt (before application of the proceeds of this issue): of Aug. 31, 1935 
Ten Year Six Per Cent. Debentures, due March 1, 1937 (owned by Consolidated 
Cae COREE OF NOM TOP) « 6-6 6 0:00:05:65.5.0ah00.000 6raececcseteneeese2e sees $10,000,000 j 
Indebtedness to affiliated companies of Consolidated Gas Company System.. 11,600,000 
Real Estate Mortgage (paid in full September 10, 1935) Fi ciiieceeeseTicincaccecee 2,500 
Capital Stock: | 
Preferred (5% Non-Cumulative, par value $100 per share) ..... b6devecdesvcned 12,426 she. 
Common (NO Par oBlue). .ccccccccccccecvcccescescesesesecere oeetccccdecccoce 429,501 shs. 
purPOsE The net proceeds to the Company from the sale of theee Bonds, after deducting its estimated expenses 
OF ISSUE in connection therewith, are expected to approximate $24,669,465, of which $23,600,000 is to be used 
to retire indebtedness, including long term debt deacribed abore. The balance of approximately 
$1,069,465 is to be used for additions and betterments to the plant and distributing system, subject to the 
approval of the New York Public Service Commission, 
FARNINGS The Profit and Loss Statement in the Offering Proapectus (irhich atatement muat be read with the 
accountant's certificate and appended notes) shows the following as the Company's Operating 
Rerenues, Gross Corporate Income (arailable for fixed charges after provision for Federal income taxes and 
retirement expense), Deductions from Gross Corporate Income (including all interest charges and amortization of 
debt discount and expense), and Net Income during the three years and eight months ended August 31, 1935: 
Gross Deductions From 
Year Ended Operating . Corporate Gross Corporate Net 
December 31 Revenues Income Income Income | 
1932 $20,306 252.58 34,596 047.70 $918,114.25 $3,677 ,933.45 | 
1933 19,801 ,703.29 5,027 562.96 978,248.39 4,049,314.57 | 
1934 20,241,753.02 3,813,950.47 994,583.72 2,419,366.75 
1935* 14,093 ,054.08 2,712,688.89 683,028.79 2,029,660.10 
*Fight months ended August $1. 
Attention is directed to statements in the Offering Prospectus regarding rate reductions effective January 1 | 


Price 102% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the 
approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain 
other conditions. The validity of the Company's titles and franchises will be passed upon by Messrs. 
Shearman & Sterling, counset for the Company. It is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary 
form, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when prepared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
on or about November 29, 19385, against payment therefor in New York funds. 


Further information, in particular financial atatements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser 


and is obtainable from any of the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated , 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


incorporated 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. ‘ 


Dated November 25, 1985. 


ny, incorporated in New York on July 21, 1900, 
The Company, over 97.4% of the atoc 


BLYTH & CO., Inc. 
LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 
Incorporate 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
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"In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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WitHouT BENEFIT OF CONSCIENCE 





wave of virtue. 


T« NEW DEAL came into office on the crest of a 
It was going to drive “money changers from the 


temple.” 
It was going to put in jail the “crooks” in Wall Street 


and the manipulators of the funds of innocent investors. 

It was going to put an end to the exploitation of the 
people by special interests. 

But the New Deal has permitted something worse to 
grow up in Washington—exploitation of the people by 
the politicians. 

President Roosevelt's personal integrity has never been 
questioned and should not be. His personal capacity, 
however, to know what's going on under his own regime 
or to know what is contained in some of the laws he signs 
may well be questioned. For if the Minnesota Fire Claims 
law is an example of what we may expect under central- 
ized government—when everybody’s business, namely the 
spending of public money wrongfully, is nobody’s busi- 
ness—then the case for federalism collapses out of sheer 
ineptitude. 


BILL APPROVED 
BY PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS 


Srobsbly 99 per cent of the tax- 
payers of America never heard of 
the Minnesota Fire Claims. 

Probably the same percentage 
never heard of Teapot Dome till 
the awful truth came out. There is no parallel in these 
two scandals except this: In the one instance an execu- 
tive order secretly signed away the property of the tax- 
payers and in this instance the step was taken openly and 
by law of Congress and by signature of the President of 
the United States. 

The facts in this strange episode are well summarized 
in an article presented exclusively by The United States 
News on page three of this issue. It is written by the man 
who ought to know most about the facts, the man who 
was Director General of Railroads at the time the alleged 
claims were first filed and who finally adjudicated these 
claims, reduced them all to the proper legal form of judg- 
ment and closed the books on them for Uncle Sam. 

Now these claims have just been reopened through po- 
litical pressure. There is no legal right to reopen claims 
once adjudicated. But in politics there is apparently a 
right to do so if you can get away with it. If the Minne- 
sota fire precedent stands, no settlement of a claim by the 
government can ever be regarded as final. 

The sad story begins in October, 1918, when there was 
a big forest fire in Minnesota of unknown origin resulting 
in a vast destruction of life and property. A group of law- 
yers a few months after the event developed the interest- 
ing idea that the fire must have been caused by a spark 
from a locomotive. 

It so happened that the locomotive was operated by the 
Federal Government because all railroads were then un- 
der war-time control of the government. Hence suit was 
entered against Uncle Sam. Exaggerated claims were 
presented. They were finally adjusted in 1922 at about 
40 or 50 per cent of their alleged value. 


In business and in the usual 
course even in government this 
would have been the end of those 


LOBBY PUT THE 
claims. The parties were paid, 
CLAIMS OVER? about $12,700,000 in all; the trans- 


action was presumably closed. But no, politics has its 
own way of ignoring precedent or legal custom. The 
Congress nowadays can appropriate money for almost any 
purpose. The House and the Senate were, therefore, pre- 
vailed upon to reopen the matter and pay the balance esti- 
mated to amount to from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 on 
which all legal claim had been waived in writing. Pay- 
ments are being made this very month. 

How was all this accomplished? What lawyers’ lobby 
did it? What were the fees collected? How did it hap- 
pen that the measure was rushed through without proper 
hearings? All these questions are pertinent indeed. There 
are plenty of busy-body committees of Congress to invest- 
igate every other form of exploitation, but when it comes 
to exploitation done by the Congress itself with funds 
taken out of the public, treasury, there is a significant si- 
lence and acquiescence. 


DID LAWYERS’ 


A Flagrant Example of ‘Invisible Government’ 
From the President and the Congress Are Due the American People 


A 

















By Save LaWwaunce 


If the railroads had been in private hands, they doubt- 
less would have resisted to the courts of last resort the 
very first suit and certainly if the cases had been settled 
out of court there would have been no legal way to com- 
pel the railroads to reopen such suits and pay more on 
these claims. 

The Minnesota case is a lesson for those who be- 
lieve in government ownership and it ought to have a per- 
suasive influence on those who think the government un- 
der the control of politicians can ever run anything as eco- 
nomically as private business, especially when the board 
of directors consists of 531 members of Congress ‘hose 
log-rolling and trading of favors is such that a majority is 
all too often unwilling to protect the national interest 
against the local interest, the national treasury against 
raids from the politicians and their lawyer friends. 

v 

Worse than its flagrant ex- 
posure of the weaknesses of the 
Federal Government to raids on 


IN WASTE OF Fi amen 
the treasury in the matter o 
PUBLIC MONEY claims ce 3 be the revelation 


through the Minnesota Fire Claims case of how a Presi- 
dent of the United States becomes a victim of plots to take 
large sums of money from the taxpayers. 

For while $15,000,000 may be a small percentage of the 
billions now being spent, the taxpayers will wonder just 
the same if this sort of carelessness, this sort of indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of the whole people exists in other 
quarters. Nor is the principle any less vicious because the 
amount of money doesn’t happen to be written in more 


RECKLESSNESS 


-ciphers or because the heads of various spending and 


lending agencies in government are fundamentally hon- 
est administrators. 

Fifteen millions ot dollars—and it is believed the final 
payments may run to $20,000,000—is more income tax 
money than is paid by each of 38 states. It is more money 
than a fourth of all the taxes paid to the federal treasury by 
people throughout the United States with incomes of un- 
der $5,000 a year, according to 1933 returns—the latest 
available figures. It is enough to set up many an industry 
in credits that might be legitimately used for replacement 
of old plants and equipment and thus give additional em- 
ployment these days. 


How did the President become 
persuaded to sign this plain grab 
of the public funds? There are 


IN JAM AT THE funds? 
SESSIONS END ene ace 


word informally to the Ways and Means Committee to 
stop it. He must have known of its nature. But then in 
the month of August, 1935—those closing days of a ses- 
sion when many a political crime is committed—the mea- 
sure was finally forced to a vote in the House, having al- 
ready swept through the Senate. 

Certain watchdogs of the Treasury, the men who have 
the courage to stand up against Treasury raids, were un- 
fortunately absent. Conspicuous among those was Rep- 
resentative Blanton of Texas and the late Representative 
Truax of Ohio who had died a month before. The pro- 
ponents of the bill brought the measure up when opposi- 
tion was least likely to trouble them. 

But why did President Roosevelt sign the bill? 

This question will be asked again and again. 


PUT THROUGH 


In the 


, lawyers’ lobby were men who have been close to him in 


politics but it is unthinkable that they exerted pressure at 
the White, House in a matter involving from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000. v 


The explanation ma be 
HARD TO BEAT sought in sabe Sadia, i is 
THE INTRIGUES _ interesting that representatives 
OF POLITICIANS 


in Congress from all parties in 

Minnesota voted for the bill. It 
meant votes for them—the claimants were well organized 
in a bloc. 

The argument must have been made to Mr. Roosevelt 
that he was wrong in his objections in 1934 and that there 
was a “moral” right to payment. He must have been too 
busy with other things to give much time or thought to 
the matter of $15,000,000. It will be recalled that Mr. 


More Than $15,000,000 Being Paid Out For Alleged Claims That Had Already Been Adjusted— 
Under the New Deal—Explanations 
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Roosevelt was a tired and overworked executive in the 
month of August, 1935, when the legislative jam was on. 

The most plausible explanation is that Mr. Roosevelt 
does not surround himself with capable administrators 
who can beat the intrigues of the politicians. He never 
should have let Lew Douglas out of the Government 
service. 

Far better that less burdens be put on the Federal Gov- 
ernment and more burdens on the 48 states of the union. 
Far better that the people should have 48 checks on the 
politicians than to be deceived by the invisible govern- 
ment so easily practiced at the national capital. 

Raids on state treasuries, grafts in state legislatures, 
are not uncommon any more than are the irregularities in 
municipal government. But the opportunities for dis- 
closure are far greater and the people are closer to state 
and city government than they are to a government thou- 
sands of miles away which deals not with the revenues of 
one state but all the states. 

As a bulwark against misuse of the taxpayers’ money, 
the founding fathers set up a system of checks and bal- 
ances. They insisted that public moneys should be speci- 
fically appropriated by the Congress. But in the last two 
years this precedent has been ignored in the vesting of 
virtually unlimited discretionary powers in the Executive. 

The “Executive” is not one man but a system, an in- 
stitution. How much assurance can the people feel that 
the politicians haven’t influenced for political purposes the 
appropriation by the Executive in the last two years of 
many times $20,000,000 especially when so little regard for 
the public interest is shown in handling the Minnesota fire 
claims case? Vv 


The very essence of confidence 

PEOPLE LACK in democratic institutions is that 

REAL CHECKS the public purse shall be safe. 

guarded. Was it safeguarded in 

ON SPENDING the Minnesota Fire Claims Case? 

Where was the conscience of those who sponsored that 

measure? And if this step was justified by any rules of 

political machiavellianism then it is bound to be inferred 

that other moneys were similarly expended in utter de- 
fiance of the people’s interests. 

The whole matter of the Minnesota Fire Claims would 
seem to be suitable for investigation by some disinterested 
tribunal. Congress itself is not such a body in this in- 
stance. But under our judicial system a taxpayer cannot 
get into the courts to prevent a waste of public funds. In 
all the talk about modernizing the Constitution to make 
it conform to the needs of stream-line government as con- 
trasted with “horse-and-buggy” government, little is 
heard about a constitutional amendment that will enable 
the American people to check the extravagance of their 
representatives or agents who now can tax at will and 
spend at will to perpetuate themselves in office. This is 
achieved by allocating money for projects that mean po- 
litical influence, and by poisoning the channels of public 
opinion with government-made propaganda and by polit- 
ical control of the mediums of communication such as the 
radio. 

v 


Some day there’ll be a revolu- 


EXPLOITATION tion in America against the pol- 
INVITES REVOLT iticians. It will take the form of 
OF TAXPAYERS #2 house-cleaning in which Re- 


publicans and Democrats alike 
will suffer. Some day the American people will demand 
that only people without political background be elected 
to office as an insurance against exploitation. This would 
be an extreme position for the people to take, for obvi- 
ously political organization and the party system are es- 
sential in a democracy like ours. 

But inevitably there will be a demand that a distinction 
be drawn between honest and dishonest public servants, 
between those who regard public office as a public trus* 
and those who look upon it as a convenient ladder for sel- 
fish ambition. 

America has revolted against this sort of thing before. 
It once took the courage and honesty of a Grover Cleve- 
land to drive the politicians from the temples of govern- 
ment. There will be need in this epoch of American his= 
tory for another Grover Cleveland. 
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